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Little by little this picture of the American farmer is disappearing from our 
national scene. More and more our country’s farmers are using mechanized 
equipment to produce food in greater quantity and of better quality 
than ever before. 

Forty years ago, for example, the average farmer could produce only enough 
to feed eight people. Today, he can provide enough to feed fifteen people 
better —with less labor and at a lower cost. 


Helping the farmer produce more and finer foods of all kinds is one of AMERICAN Gyanamid cow 


chemistry’s important jobs. American Cyanamid gives him a helping hand 


through the development of improved fertilizers, insecticides, weed killers, 


defoliants, soil builders, feed supplements, veterinary products and other aids. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 


Here is an example of how chemistry and agriculture today work 
hand-in-hand to make more and better foods available and point the way 
toward the solution of many age-old problems of nutrition throughout the world. 











If some of the rugged individualists, 


who risked and struggled to launch a business, had 
limited themselves in hours and effort the way 
some of their present employees do, the business 
would have died a-borning and the millions of 
jobs and good pay now being argued about would 
never have existed. 


Instead, these men drove themselves day and 
night, built whole industries, making it possible 
for more people to enjoy more things. That they 
made money is only another proof that we are 
all paid out of—and only out of—what we add 
to the world’s goods. 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Why your own good judgment will tell youl 4 


| It’s better business to by 
Chevrolet trucks 


You get more for your money in every way 
with Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks 


What single quality do you 
consider first and foremost in 
selecting a truck? Is it eco- 
nomical power? Handling 

ease? Safety? Ruggedness? Over-all economy? Whatever 
it is, you'll find that Chevrolet trucks are your wisest choice. 


Take economical power, for example. In heavy-duty 
Chevrolet trucks, the mighty Loadmaster engine brings 
you new high-compression power (7.1 to 1 ratio) —more 
horsepower—and an important increase in gasoline 
mileage. In light- and medium-duty models, Chevrolet’s 
great Thriftmaster engine also offers outstanding economy. 


Take handling ease. With such advanced features as 
ball gear steering and silent Synchro-Mesh transmis- 
sions, Chevrolet trucks reduce driver effort to a minimum. 


Take safety. Both ““Torque-Action” and “Twin-Action” 
brakes provide faster, smoother operation for quicker, 
surer stops with less pedal pressure. 


As for ruggedness, Chevrolet trucks bring you heavier, 
sturdier construction for extra strength . . . extra truck 
life. And when it comes to over-all economy, the oper- 
ating records of thousands of owners prove that you 
can’t beat a Chevrolet truck to save your money! 


Another fact you'll want to consider is that Chevrolet 
trucks —with all their advanced features and solid value 
—are the lowest priced truck line of all! 


Small wonder that more buyers choose Chevrolet 
trucks than any other make. Why not get a// the facts at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s soon. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
Power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet ewact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 


in demand 
in value 


in sales 


SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates “‘double-clutching.” 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab isa 
husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


12 Straight Years as First Choice 
of America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make —for 12 consecutive truck 
production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
sor olies the usc convincing proof possible of Chevrolet’s superior qualities and value. 





The March of the News 


Diplomat. It was a hot day—one of the 
hottest—and the reporters frankly were 
looking for a “hot weather” story 
something light and amusing to decorate 
the front pages. 

What they got, instead, was a first- 
class lesson in diplomacy. 

At a news conference in the State 
Department somebody asked Secretary 
Dulles what he thought of shorts for men 
—a style recently introduced in Wash- 
ington press rooms by a few British cor- 
respondents . . . The Secretary asked for 
a showing, and a London reporter stood 
up to display his attire. 

Shorts, said Mr. Dulles, look all right 
on Englishmen . . . But he doubts wheth- 
er American male knees measure up to 
British standards. 


Warning. That exchange out of the 
way, the Secretary of State turned his 
attention to other affairs . . . and it quick- 
ly became apparent he had more serious 
things on his mind than the current fad 
in hot-weather styles. 

“Mr. Secretary,” asked a_ reporter, 
“could you define where the American de- 
fense perimeter lies in the Pacific today?” 

No, said Mr. Dulles . . . He doesn’t be- 
lieve in drawing precise lines . . . By 
doing that you would offer to give away 
everything on the other side of the line 
. . . Where we can detect areas of pos- 
sible aggression we should make our in- 
tention clear. 

Next question: “Does this include In- 
dochina?” 

The Chinese Communists have several 
hundred thousand troops right along the 
Indochina border, said the Secretary . . . 
It might be very tempting to them—if 
the local Communists should lose in 
Indochina—to repeat the pattern of Ko- 
rea . . . We want to warn the Chinese 
Communists against this. 


No limits. A reporter asked if the State 
Department would say what the United 
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States planned to do if Indochina is in- 
vaded. 

No, said the Secretary . . . Actually, 
he had answered the question plainly 
enough the day before by saying China 
can no longer count on a “privileged 
sanctuary” in Manchuria if her troops 
break the truce in Korea. 

In clear terms, the U.S. was putting 

the Communists on .notice . . . They 
cannot start another “limited war” and 
expect to keep it limited . . . Next time 
the U.S. will go to the source to put out 
the fire. 
Summer job. With President Eisen- 
hower vacationing in Colorado, and Con- 
gress out of town for the summer, Wash- 
ington had a deserted look last week . . . 
But the appearance was deceiving. . . 
There were officials around who would 
tell you they’d never been so busy since 
the Republicans won the election. 

The reason: The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was taking advantage of the 
lull to get a program in shape for the 
coming year. 

Behind the doors of air-conditioned 
offices, policy planners were at work on 
tax recommendations . . . foreign aid . . . 
labor-management ideas . military 
training . . . farm programs .. . and a 
long string of other assignments handed 
out by President Eisenhower before he 
left town. 

This is the President's own way of 
doing things . . . He prefers to set his 
own goals . . . decide over-all policies . . . 
then turn over to committees or small 
groups of advisers the task of working 
out the details . . . With Congress away, 
some of these study groups were getting 
their first real opportunity to work with- 
out interruption. 

The object now is to get a complete 
program in shape to put before Congress 
next year—in plenty of time to give the 
Republicans a talking point in the 1954 
election campaign. 
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O'SULLIVANS AT HOME. Clarence M. O'Sullivan, construction foreman with 34 years’ experience; daughter-in-law Marilyn, clerical assist- 
ant for 5 years, and Mr. O’Sullivan’s sons: Don, an installer with 7 years’ service, and Clarence C., cable repairman with 13 years’ service. 


Fifty-nine Years of Telephone Service 





FATHER, TWO SONS AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW ALL WORK FOR THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


When Clarence M. O’Sullivan started to work for the 
telephone company, back in 1919, he started a family 
tradition. Since then two sons and a daughter-in-law have 
also decided on telephone careers. They have a total of 
fifty-nine years’ service. 

A recent U. S. Government survey gives some interesting 
figures on the length of time men and women have served 
with their present employers. 


By comparison, the length of service for women in the 
Bell System is twice the average for women in other indus- 
tries. For telephone men it is nearly three times the average 
for other industries. 


This longer length of service, which indicates job satis- 
faction, also has a value to the telephone user. It helps us 


TELEPHONE MAN OF 1970. Clarence C. O’Sullivan’s give better service to everyone. 
young son, Mike, likes to pretend he’s a “telephone 
man.” And he will be when he grows up, if he follows Bell Telephone System 
in his family’s footsteps. 
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Mr. H. A. Kern, president (right), and Dr. J. W. Ryznar, tech- 
nical director, of National Aluminate Corporation, discuss a water 
treatment formula produced by Nalco in ball form. Nalco serves all 
industries generating steam, softening or clarifying water, or using 


? In Nalco’s weed control laboratory, prod- 

ucts to destroy weeds are developed and 
tested. Wyandotte provides chemicals for 
makers of weed control compounds, also 
offers DDT, BHC, and Lindane for insecti- 
cide formulators; emulsifiers, fumigants, wet- 
ting agents and soil conditioners. 


cleaning products. 


Here, Nalco produces sodium alumi- 

nate. widely used in water conditioning 
and paper processing. Carbose* (sodium 
CMC) and Purecal* (ppt. calcium carbon- 
ate) are Wyandotte chemicals used by the 
paper industry; Carbose for better sheet 
formation, Purecal for paper coating. 


water for cooling or processing. Wyandotte not only furnishes 
with raw-material chemi 
vides industry with many other inorganic chemicals and speci 


s used in water treatments, but als 


Pulverizing equipment at Na 

used in processing treating ingrediel 
potable water supplies. Wyandotte Ch 
used in the manufacture of drugs and 
cines. paper, dyes, rubber, petroleum 
plastics, is also widely used to make 
safe for human consumption. 


























How Wyandotte Chemicals help 


put water to work for you 


A WYANDOTTE 
N CHEMICALS 
H. A. Kern, president of National Aluminate Corporation, 


knows how much you depend on water... and on Wyandotte 
chemicals to help make it safe and usable. 


It takes more than 100 gallons of water per day to keep you going. To make 
a ton of steel requires 100 tons of water . . . a pound of rayon — 100 gallons. 


Where does it all come from . . . how is it treated? 


The world’s supply of water is fixed. It circulates endlessly between sky, 
ocean and land. Germs and impurities are picked up in the cycle. Chemistry 
makes water fit for consumption — suitable for industrial use. 


National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago, IIl., makes water treatment chem- 
icals for power plants, railroads, manufacturing processes, municipalities and 
chemicals for weed control and catalytic cracking. Mr. Kern, Nalco’s president, 
will tell you that three of the most important ingredients used in treating 
water for both industry and health are Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Chlorine. 

_ Wyandotte Chemicals is a prime source of these important raw materials. 


How about your business? If you use chemicals, you'll find Wyandotte’s 
experience, facilities and technical service most helpful. Try us on a problem. 
Send us your requirements and let us work with you. Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


\ 
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0 antifoam formulas, prepared for 
eiding in large cooking vats (above), 
ettensively used in processes where 
ing complicates the handling of liquid 
rials. Wyandotte offers you low-foaming 
tteristics in a new, nonionic surfactant 
onic*L62. Ask us for free samples. 








Elevated conveyor belts carry Nalco 

ball briquette water treating chemicals to 
the packaging department. Wyandotte prod- 
ucts are employed in many of the more- 
than-50 water treatment formulas produced 
by Nalco for scale and corrosion control in 
boilers and municipal water systems. 


Research and product control play a 

vital role in chemical progress. Wyan- 
dotte’s research facilities are evidence of our 
trust and faith in the future of chemistry. 
Let us help you to profit by that future. 
Bring your chemical problems to us. We're 
better equipped than ever to serve you. 





Lausche to Run 


Sharply Cut 


The President may have some diffi- 
culty in persuading a number of his 
close advisers to continue with the 
Administration beyond the first of 
next year. Several of them took the 
posts with the understanding that 
they would remain only a year in or- 
der to help the new Administration 
get started. 


x k * 


Mr. Eisenhower has displeased some 
Colorado political leaders by refus- 
ing to attend any political meetings 
during his vacation. The President’s 
refusal stems from the fear of his ad- 
visers that acceptance of one invita- 
tion would lead to many invitations 
and thus ruin his chances for rest dur- 
ing the vacation. 


x & ® 


Senator Robert Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
will be the chief Democratic spokes- 
man on farm problems during the 
1954 congressional election cam- 
paigns. The Senator is up for re-elec- 
tion and figures that his best bet is to 
attack Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. 
Benson and his policies. 


ed. ea 


Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio is 
reported to have made up his mind to 
seek the Senate seat of the late Rob- 
ert A. Taft. That means he will ap- 
point as a successor to Taft someone 
who will not seek re-election in 1954. 
Republicans have not yet located a 
candidate they think is strong enough 
to defeat the popular Democratic 
Governor. 


x * * 


Some Democratic Congressmen are 
beginning to warn that their party is 
overplaying its hand in claims that 
Democrats, not Republicans, are re- 
sponsible for putting over the Eisen- 
hower program in the last session of 
Congress. Older heads in the party 
caution that such claims may backfire 
in the congressional elections of 1954 
and help the Republicans. 


for Senate? . 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 





The Eisenhower plan for a broadened 
Social Security program is at the root 
of the recent squabble between Wel- 
fare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby and 
Representative Carl Curtis (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, chairman of the Social Se- 
curity subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The 
Congressman opposes Administration 
ideas about expansion. 


x -& 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is leaning 
over backward to avoid accusations of 
being overly pro-Navy. Only two of 
the Joint Chiefs’ five-man staff are 
Navy men. The chief assistant is an 
Air Force colonel, the liaison officer 


Funds for Submarines 
Hope Dims for Korean Political Talks 
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is from the Infantry, the Admiral; 
aide is a Marine major. 
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The Defense Department is inclined 
to dispute the Budget Bureau’s esti. 
mate that the Truman budget for mil. 
itary personnel and “housekeeping” 
operations can be trimmed by 29 
billion dollars. Defense Department 
statisticians figure that would meap 
cutting the size of the armed forces to 
3 million men by the end of next June 
close of the fiscal year. 
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Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, new Army 
Chief of Staff, is letting it be known 
that he is more concerned about qual. 
ified man. power than about money 
for new weapons. The demand for 
skills in the armed services, as well as 
in factories, is outrunning available 
supplies. 











x * * 





Shipbuilding companies are wonder- 
ing if the Navy is abandoning its pol- 
icy of building a submarine fleet. Ap- 
propriations for this year provide fo 
construction of only one submarine 
Even during the days of disarmament 
before World War II, from four to 
eight submarines were built each year. 
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Chinese Communists used _ reward 
and punishments instead of brait 
washing to influence prisoners of wa 
in Korea to become “progressives. 
The “persuasion” often took the form 
of denying food to prisoners who tt 
sisted Communist blandishments. 
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Rumors are floating around United 
Nations headquarters that the politi 
cal conference on Korea may never Df 
held. Some U N. officials see an in 
terminable dispute between Commu 
nists, who want a “round table” con 
ference, and the U. S., which insists of 
“cross table” negotiations of points it 
dispute. 
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No question now about 
_ WHICH COMES FIRST! 


No doubt about it! The chicken comes first 

today—bigger and better chickens. And it cer- 

tainly follows that lively, healthy, well-fed birds 

will produce finer eggs, meatier offspring. Read the 

story of how this is being accomplished for poultry and 
other farm animals... 


In making beverages, distillers actually process grain, 
preserving the unused and enriched proteins, fats, minerals 
and vitamins in concentrated product form. These are 
called “distillers’ dried grains” and “distillers’ dried sol- 
ubles.” When these highly nutritional concentrates are 
included in formula feeds, poultry and live stock produce 
more eggs and milk, beef and pork. ; 


The production of these Distillers Feeds—Produlac and 
Nadrisol Solubles—represents only one phase of National 
Distillers’ operations in this agricultural field. Another major 
development, through its U.S.I. Chemicals Division, has 
been the introduction of an essential amino acid—Meth- 
ionine—which squeezes the last ounce of efficiency from 
balanced poultry rations, increasing growth and improving 
feathering. U.S.I. also supplies vitamin concentrates and 
antibiotics to the feed industry. Some of National Distillers’ 
metallic sodium production is used in the preparation of 
compounds for veterinary use. 


National Distillers’ other varied activities—all paced by 
continuing product research—include the production of 
petro-chemicals, solvents, intermediate and finished chemi- 
cals, and a vast timberland conservation program. These are 
in addition to National Distillers long established business 
as one of the country’s leading distillers of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The company sponsors, among others, the famous 
brands listed below. All are painstakingly created from the 
finest ingredients and carefully measured against highest 
quality standards. 


Thus National Distillers Products Corporation pursues 
an increasingly diversified program to meet the needs of its 
industrial, agricultural and consumer markets. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY 
BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled 
London Dry Gin, 100%, Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey— 
A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbom 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 








MUFFLERS TOASTERS 
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THIS HEAT-RESISTING ARMCO STEEL 1S NOT DAMAGED BY 
A 1200 F FLAME FROM A BLOWTORCH 
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Armco ALUMINIZED 


@ REFLECTS HEAT 


in VOUur product @ RESISTS HEAT-AND-CORROSION COMBINED 


@ HAS THE STRENGTH OF STEEL 


Here is a special sheet metal that gives your product the advantages of two metals in one. Its name is Armco 





ALUMINIZED. And its record is one of excellent performance in parts of kitchen ranges and home furnaces, 
in automobile mufflers and many other applications. ALUMINIZED is made by bonding a coating of molten 
aluminum to both sides of a steel base. The steel provides strength; the aluminum coating reflects heat. 
Together they resist combinations of corrosion and destructive heat scaling at temperatures up to 1250 F. 


This aluminum-coated steel is just one of many special-purpose steels identified by the Armco triangle | 





trademark. Thirty-eight years of national advertising make this trademark a valuable selling aid for 


you and for your dealers 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION RMCY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION \/ 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


America's world policy is taking a new positive turn. 

Red China and Red Russia are warned in no uncertain terms by Secretary of 
State Dulles against attempting any new aggression by force of arms. 

The U.S. position toward all the world's trouble spots is in the process of 
being firmed up and made quite clear to allies and enemies alike. 

The Korean stalemate is being used by Secretary Dulles as the basis for 
taking the initiative on the diplomatic front. 

What Secretary Dulles did in his address to the American Legion was to put 
it squarely up to the Communists whether they want peace or war. And he added 
that it will not be up to them to make the war limited or unlimited. 











Specifically, the Secretary had this to say about Asia: 

Renewal of fighting in Korea very probably will carry the war to China. 
No longer can Communists count on the "privileged sanctuary" to which Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur voiced such vigorous objections. 

A Chinese attack on Indochina may bring about the same consequences. 

In brief, Communist China is told that if it undertakes any new military 
adventures it runs the risk of an all-out war. 








But Mr. Dulles didn't stop with China. He outlined a whole new policy. 

Basis of that policy is this: Wars are caused, often, by miscalculations 
upon the part of the aggressor. War can be prevented, perhaps, by making sure 
that the aggressor does not miscalculate. 

It's to be Mr. Dulles's policy to see that miscalculations do not occur. 

Mr. Dulles reasons that the Korean war certainly began because Communists 
failed to figure on U.S. resistance. He theorizes that World War I and World 
War II might not have started if the U.S. position had been clear in advance. 














New approach is to make sure that the U.S. position is quite well known. 

New method is to keep a sharp diplomatic eye in possible trouble spots, 
then outline clearly what the consequences will be if trouble actually develops. 

Basis of world peace, in Mr. Dulles's view, is to anticipate "what it is 
that tempts an aggressor," then move to forestall the aggressor before he acts. 

In taking this course, Mr. Dulles sees the United States as leading from 
Strength, as acting up to its position as the top world power. It may turn out 
to be the “positive approach" to peace that Mr. Eisenhower promised. 

The full text of Mr. Dulles's policy statement begins on page 75. 











In Germany, too, American policy is taking the offensive. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Free German elections are proposed as a forerunner to a peace treaty. 

A unified German Government would follow the elections, a Government that 
would be in a position to negotiate a final settlement. 

Russia is invited to consider these proposals at a meeting October 15 with 
Great Britain, France and the U.S. 

This offer puts Russia's vaunted "peace policy" to a test. The U.S. and 
its allies now have a peace policy of their own, one that appeals to Germans. 








U.S. armed strength will have to be formidable if the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy of seeking out and warning aggressors is to succeed. 








Arms spending, thus, is to continue on a large scale for years and years. 

Military budget, including atomic energy and aid to allies, probably can 
not be trimmed much below the 50 billions in the currently revised program. 

The domestic price of the new foreign policy is likely to be continued 
large budgets and continued high taxes. 








Arms program, however, is being cut back by the Administration. 

Air Force has canceled orders for 965 planes, costing 750 million dollars. 

Stockpiling of strategic materials also is being slowed down. 

Stockpile goal now is extended to June, 1955, or later. The stockpile had 
been scheduled to be completed by June of 1954. 

The slowdown in the arms effort improves the looks of the budget. It also 
indicates that the Administration expects no outbreak of war in the months just 
ahead, just a continuation of the "cold war." 











Aircraft production is not to be affected immediately by cancellations. 

Backlog of orders in the aircraft industry topped 18.9 billion dollars at 
the end of June. The backlog was 18.5 billion at the end of March. 

Deliveries during the June quarter amounted to 2.2 billions. 

Manufacturers of planes and parts thus have enough orders on hand to keep 
busy for many months to come. Order backlog is almost entirely for military 
planes--94 per cent for complete aircraft; 97 per cent for aircraft engines, 
91 per cent for propellers. 








Evidence of a weakening in the business boom continues to grow. 

Steel-scrap prices have taken a tumble. The price of scrap is usually an 
indication of future activity in the steel industry. 

New orders placed with manufacturers are declining. July orders, ona 
seasonal basis, were the lowest since last March. The drop centered in orders 
for durable goods, which were the lowest since November, 1952. 

Factory hiring of new workers during July hit the lowest rate since 1949. 

These are all signs of a probable lower level of activity in the future. 








The stock market also seems to reflect the judgment of investors that the 
outlook points to a drop in business activity. Prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange have fallen sharply in recent weeks. 


For the present, however, activity remains high. New records are being 
established in the volume of employment and the amount of income. 
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Which would YOU choose: 








Nothing you can buy ... or hire... or do 
. .. no, nothing, can save you so much 
time and paperwork at so little cost as a 
modern dictating instrument. 


Today, you have a choice of two superb 
methods of electronic dictation. One is 
the Gray Audograph, the personal 
dictating instrument . . . the other is 
the Gray PhonAudograph, the centralized 
method of dictating. 


Both methods help you and your secretary 
to accomplish more .. . both of them pay 
for themselves in about a year. But... 
each has special advantages of its own: 


AUDOGRAPH is versatile and portable. 
It records your telephone calls, inter- 
views, meetings. It is available “after 
hours” . . . operates at your home, in 
your car, and on trains and planes and 
ships. Always ready to catch the fleeting 
idea or to record verbal agreements, 


GF: 


Audograph is the essential executive tool 
for the man whose mind works overtime. 


PHONAUDOGRAPH is the centralized 
recorder, connected by direct wire to a 
special telephone on your desk. The re- 
corder may be at your secretary’s desk, 
or in a transcribing pool. Simple push- 
buttons give you complete control over 
this recorder. It is so easy to use... you 
don’t even handle the discs or index strips. 
And when several dictators are linked to 
the same recorder and secretary, the cost 
of this electronic dictation is naturally 
greatly reduced. 


Some organizations prefer Audograph... 
some, PhonAudograph . . . and some, a 
combination of both. 


Which is best for you? A quick survey, 
with no cost or obligation, will give you 
the answer. 


Why not — as your first step — mail the 
coupon today? 


AUDOGRAPH—PHONAUDOGRAPH 


Electronic Dictation Instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales and service 
in 200 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone Directory 
under “‘Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudograph 
are made by the Gray Manufacturing Company—established 
891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


*TRADE MARK U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your free Booklet A-9—“How to 


Talk Yourself Out of Time-Taking Work.” 
CJ Include PhonAudograph brochure, too. 











Name 
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/ Flashbulb Fred the photo fiend came in the Statler 
e lobby. He told the room clerk, “Hold it, Son—photog- 
raphy’s my hobby. Id like to take your picture; would 
you pose a moment, please? Your smile will come across 


399 


on film if you'll just murmur, ‘Cheese. 


When Fred was shown his Statler room he said, “Why, 

e this is swell! It’s cheerful and it’s spotless clean—it 
really rings the bell! That Statler bed is super-soft — 
I’m sure I’m going to love it. If you boys just stand 
over there, I'll get a picture of it.” 

















3 “Hooray!” cried Fred while in his tub. “This water’s 

e good and hot! There’s lots of soap and towels, and a 
good bath hits the spot. I love my photo darkroom, 
but this bright room’s even neater. It’s so darn clean, 
reflected light is knocking out my meter!” 





The meal he had that evening was sublime in every 
4, way. Said Fred, “I’ve never had such food! That steak 
was triple-A! From mushroom soup to apple pie, that 
dinner suited me! Hold still while I record this scene 


for all posterity.” 











Next morning Fred was on his way. He paused outside 
ethe door with tripods, lenses, lights and films, and 
cameras galore. Said he, “I’ve got some dandy shots 
and had a perfect rest! No wonder folks say Statler’s 


where you really are a guest!” 





“Its forest fire time—please be careful /” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON «+ '!LOS ANGELES 
© 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 

Do you owe yourself a treat? 

Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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‘COLD WAR’ FRONT 
NOW SPREADING 


With Truce in Korea, Russia Is Busy Making New Trouble 


The pattern of Communist behavior 
after the truce in Korea now is becom- 
ing clear. It shows no sign of a truce in 
Communist troublemaking throughout 
the world. Instead, there is a speed-up 
in Moscow's war of nerves against the 
West. 

Stealthily in some areas, 
others, Communists under orders from 
the Kremlin are actively engaged in 
spreading the front of the “cold war.” 

A flash strike that hit Britain’s atomic- 
energy works and a massed attempt to 
rough up West German voters are typi- 
al of Moscow’s post-Korea strategy. 
Since the cease-fire, Communists have 
been stirring up strikes and disorders in 
mdon, Paris, Rome, Teheran, Colombo 
uid Sydney. They are encouraging and 
king part in fighting in Indochina, Bur- 

» Malaya and the Philippines. They 
have been maneuvering to upset govern- 
ments in Italy, France and elsewhere. 
ey have tried to seize power through 
nob rule in Iran. 

The U.S. and its allies are looking for 
me sign that Moscow’s current talk of 
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openly in 
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peace means what it says, but have 
found nothing vet. On the contrary, 
from every corner of the world come re- 
ports of new Communist efforts to keep 
the cold war going, of new moves to 
spread trouble into areas that have been 
relatively quiet and free of Communist 
pressure up to now. 

Where Communists are strong in the 
minority, as in France and Iran, they are 
trving to make governments wobbly and 
weak. After a while, turmoil seems to be 
almost native to the area, permanent and 
natural. Communists in France prolonged 
the strikes to the limit of their abilities. 
Communists in Iran seized upon the 
opportunities provided by the maneuvers 
of an old politician and carried street 
riots to the verge of anarchy. 

Where weak, where they cannot 
hope to beat anti-Communists in the ma- 
jority, the Communists seek to join the 
majority in temporary alliances. In Indo- 
nesia the Communists now are allied 
with non-Communist parties that once 
helped to crush a Communist armed re- 
volt in open warfare. In Morocco and 


in Tunisia, small Communist parties are 
making common cause with Arab na- 
tionalists against the French. 

Trouble everywhere, whether started 
by the Communists or not, is fuel for the 
Communists’ cause. In Thailand, for ex- 
ample, where rivalry for power among 
military commanders leads to frequent 
attempted revolts, the losers are often 
denounced by the winners as “Commu- 
nists” whether they are or not. In Cuba, 
too, the Government in power is inclined 
to emphasize Communist participation 
in any revolt. Communists in both coun- 
tries, as a result, are made to look more 
important than they really are. But they 
profit nonetheless. 

In many countries the Communists 
are pleased to be identified with the op- 
position. It enables them to cloak their 
real purposes, to emphasize what they 
oppose, not what they favor. 

War in Indochina, for example, is kept 
going by Communists. The Communists 
arm the rebels, train them and lead them. 
But the Communists call their rebel 
movement “The League for Independ- 
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EW DELHI (Reuters) 
Police cordoned off the U. S. 
Embassy in New Delhi as 300 


L OVER THE 


j 
f 


Communists staged a demonstra- / 


tion against “American intrigues 
in Kashmir. / 


LONDON (Daily Telegraph) / 
More than 1,200 electricians went 
on strike on the instructions of 
the Communist-led Electricpl 
Trades Union. Among the key 
works hit are new oil refineries, 
atomic-research stations and i 


” / 





/ 
/ 


allowed to return. C 
Cuba, was reported pfeparing to 
return to Jamaica. 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
(AP) 

Danish port officials have thwart- 
ed an attempt to {have ship- 
ments of strategic nickel through 








HAVANA (UP) 
Three top leaders of the Popular 


| Socialist (Communist) Party go on 


trial on charges of being involved 
in the abortive revolt at Santiago 
last July 26. 


SYDNEY, Australia (AP) 


The leading Australian Commu-\ 
nist, Ernest Thornton, 













China, unexpectedly returned to 
Australia traveling on a British 
assport for the Communist-led 
orld labor organization. 


NGKOK, Thailand (AP) 


The police rounded up 11 persons, 


r Sir Hugh M. Foot 


who has\ 
spent three years in Communist \ 


\ 








| 
JAKARTA, Indonesia 
(Special to the my York 
Times) 
: [There is] conaern over the 
possibility of the ena 
profiting [under] the\new Cabi- 
net. Already the Reds are pub- 
licly more prominent than they 
have been for years. 


\ 








* appea 
ognize that there is no futu 
reaching Communism an 


Germany (AP) 


Four Germans, including a tele- 
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of News Report 


phone operator, were convicted 
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LONDON (UP) 

The British Communist Party 
announced\it will hold an anti 


in hope of ‘ending the Yankee 
grip on Great Brita 


BOMBAY (AP) 

A Communist call for a one-day 
rike by Bombay's 225,000 textile 
ers was a failure. Only 
. reported te 





picket lin 
MANILA (Re 


Col. Luis Taruc, 


rs) 


le r_of the 





They appeal for public support as 
anti-French, patriots fighting colonial- 
not as Communists. Since the truce 
in Korea they have concentrated on de- 
nouncing all anti-Communist native lead- 
“puppets of the French.” The 
Communists’ own dependence on the 
Soviet Union and on Communist China 
is never mentioned in their propaganda. 


ism, 


ers as 


Careful maneuvering has enabled 
the Communists to reach positions of 
power and influence far out of pro- 


portion to their numbers in many coun- 
tries. 

Current strength of the Communists 
in Guatemala, to cite one case. is less 
than 2,500 card-carrying members out 
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of nearly 3 million people. But Guate- 
malan Communists have reached such 
positions of power in the country that 
they are able to block many of the co-op- 
erative efforts of the five Central Amer- 
ican republics. In addition, the Com- 
munists have turned Guatemala into a 
place of refuge for Central American 
Communists not welcome in their own 
countries. Such achievements 
Moscow. 


please 


Communists in Malava, unable to 
make many converts among Moslem Ma- 
lavans, concentrated instead on enlisting 
Chinese squatters living in jungle shan- 
rubber plantations and_ tin 
At present no more than 5,000 of 


ties 
mines. 


near 


these Chinese follow Communist leader 
as guerrillas in Malaya. But they arf 
able to keep a force of 108,000 fighting 
men, including thousands of British 


troops needed for the defense of Europef 


busy in jungle wartare. 

Crack Coiiiiunist agents are keeping 
on the move throughout the world. You 
can get an idea of the trouble they stif 


up from samples of news dispatches 


in Korea, reprinted om 
these pages. An Indian Communist from 
Bombay leads guerrillas in Malaya. 4 
Communist from China turns up in the 
West Indies as a labor agitator. An Aus 
tralian Communist returns to his coum 
try on a British passport after thre@ 


since the truce 
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ince The Korean 






Hukbalahap munist guerrilla 
forces in the Philippines, and two 
other top rebels are\reported to 
have offered to surren . Official 
confirmation is lacking. 











distupt the parliamentary electian 
campaign. 


ACCRA, Gold Coast (Special 
to the Manchester Guardian) 


ORE TROUBLE 


COLOMBO, Ceylon (Specia 
to the London Times) 

The strike organized by local Com 
munist parties as a protest against 


A mergek took place between the \ the removal of food subsidies has 


Gold Coast Trade Union Congress 
and the Ghana Congress which 
is affiliated to the Communist 
world organization. 


KUALA LUMPUR, Malaya 
(Special to the London Daily 
Telegraph) | 


os a < oy 


\ 


led to hooliganism in Colombo 
and other parts of Ceylon. 


RANGOON, Burma (Special 

o the New York Times) 

ommunist rebels were reported | 

o have joined hands with the 

urmese Army in fighting floods 
northeast of 








ROME (Special to the if 

Manchester Guardi 
A Moscow peace 
full swing in Italy”. . . In a Rome 
theater some_550 peace partisan 
leaders from all over Italy met 







ae is in 


© get new directives for i 


their work. 


HELMSTEDT, Germany (U. 
Western police at this 
tossing point announ 


Ps 


A 






ing to-stip into West Germany to 





years in Communist China. 
Moscow’s orders. 


Infiltration is getting more attention 


All travel on 


was shot dead while lecturing 
rubber tappers. With him were 
three Chinese Communist bandits 
who escaped when they were 
surprised by troops. 


GUATEMALA (Special to the 


New York Times) 
Stronger yhan ever and with con- 
fidence/born of an unbroken 
series of successes, Guatemala’s 
Commbnists have .. . proclaimed 
the necessity of “throwing Amer 
ican’ monopolists’”’ out of Guat 
mala. 

RABAT, Morocco (Special t 


the London Times) 

The [French] Resident 
said the [nationalist] m 
inside Morocco lived 
and violence directed g@gainst the 
French and the tribaVleaders .. . 
There was obviousfollusion with 
the Communists. 







where, so far, 


the Manchester Guardian, 


Communists have made 
little progress. But a British newspaper. 
in a study of 


angoon. 


UANG PRABANG, Laos (AP) 
enewed patrol fighting in this 
emote Indochina kingdom may 
herald a renewal of the Commu- 
nist invasion early this year. 


PARIS (Special to the New 


York Hearld Tribune) 
A parade sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party ended in a battl 
with at least four demonstrator 
shot, several policemen clubb 
and two police cars set afire. 
TEHERAN, Iran (Special to 
the New York Times) 
In one of the biggest popular 
demonstrations in Iran's hétory, 
the Tudeh (Communist) 

































itical force, it could no Jonger be 
ignored. 


©1953. By U.S. New 


as in France, 
of the 


they agitate for 


s Pub. Corp 


a reduction 
armed forces. But where the Com- 
munists control all or part of the armed 


than ever as a Communist weapon. So 
many East German Communists swarmed 
into West Germany, hoping to stir up 
riots and trouble during the elections 
there, that the West German press re- 
ferred to “a sneak invasion.” Aim of the 
Communists was to infiltrate non-Com- 
munist political organizations in West 
Germany so that they would be in a po- 
sition to touch off election-day demon- 
strations against the pro-West Govern- 
ment. 

New fields for Communist trouble- 
makers include countries of Negro Africa 
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labor organizations in Nigeria and on _ forces, they want no cuts. Indonesia’s 
the Gold Coast, found them riddled with Government once tried to cut armed 
Communists. “Hundreds of West Afri-  irregulars off the Army pay roll, but the 
cans,” the newspaper reported, “are be- Communists, who controlled many _ ir- 


ing trained in Eastern Europe by the 
Communists. On their return they are 


expected to infiltrate the present labor 


unions, oust the leaders and seize con- 
trol of labor with a view to taking po- 
litical control.” 

Men with guns are of primary interest 
to the Communists in their current cam- 
paign to spread cold war. Where Com- 
munists do not control the armed forces, 


regular units, succeeded in blocking the 
move. 

A cold-war truce, so far, has not fol- 
lowed the truce in Korea. At present, ap- 
parently, a world-wide truce does not 
suit Moscow's plans. Until it does, 
there is little likelihood that the Com- 
munists will quit exploiting trouble 
where they find it and creating it where 
they can. 
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IS U.S. GETTING TOO CROWDED? 


Population Doubled in 50 Years, Big Rise Ahead 


Picture of the U.S. by 1975— 

Population: 221 million. High- 
ways: more jammed than ever. 
Schools: struggling with 48 per 
cent more children. Markets: ex- 
panding. Military man power: 
increasing. Old people: up 52 per 
cent. 

That's what population trends 
portend: a growing, vigorous 
and constantly more crowded 
nation. 


For those who think the United 
States already is getting overcrowded 
with people, a peek into the future 
can be a real shock. 

A new, official estimate of the way 
population will increase in the future is 
now available. The U.S. Census Bureau 
has come up with an eye-opening study. 
It is the first survey to show in detail 
the long-range impact of the baby booms 
of World War II and the Korean war. 

A few figures from the Census data 
show what is happening, and what is 
about to happen. 

In August, U.S. population reached 
160 million. That is six times as many 
Americans as there were 100 years ago, 
in 1853, when continental boundaries 
stopped expanding. It is twice as many 
people as there were in 1903. Many liv- 
ing Americans thus can remember the 
time when there were only half as many 
people around as there are now. 

Yet ahead lies even greater growth, 
in numbers of new people. 

According to the Census study, if the 
present rate of growth continues the 
United States will have 221 million 
people by 1975—61 million more men, 
women and children than are living in 
the U.S. now. Even if there is a major 
depression or a war that slows down the 
birth rate, there will be around 200 mil- 
lion Americans by 1975. 

At its present pace the country thus 
stands to gain 69 million people in this 
quarter of the twentieth century, from 
1950 to 1975. That is twice as fast a 
growth, in numbers, as occurred in the 
previous quarter century. From 1925 to 
1950, about 35 million people were add- 
ed. From 1900 to 1925 the gain was 40 
million people. 
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More millions yearly. The nation 
may have to make room for an average 
of nearly 3 million additional people 
every year during the next 22 years. At 
the least, the increase will approach 2 
million persons a year. 

At the end of that period, moreover, 
the country will be “younger” than 
ever before. The number of young 
people of marriage age will be far 
greater than at any time in previous 
history. So the stage will be set for still 
another great upward swing in the popu- 
lation cycle, to “crowd” America further. 


CHANGE 
iN 
POPULATION 


TICKING OFF THE MILLIONS ON THE CENSUS CLOCK 
By 1975 it could read 221,000,000 


These figures explain why the United 
States no longer seems like a land of 
wide-open spaces, vast and roomy, to 
many. It is the surprising and unexpected 
population growth of recent years that is 
causing, basically, the traffic jams, the 
doctor and dentist shortages in some 
areas, the overflowing of schools, the 
scarcity of water supplies in many places. 

The increasing number of people, as 
well as “good times,” explains why it is 
hard to get reservations at any popular 
resort or restaurant; why it is more diffi- 
cult to get a son or daughter into the 
more selective colleges; why you always 
seem to run into a crowd no matter how 
far you drive in search of a quiet beach 
or fishing spot or camping ground. 

Another factor heightens the crowded 
feeling too: the constant trend of peo- 





ple toward the cities. Fifty years ago 
about 30 million Americans lived gy 
farms. Now there are twice as many 
people but only about 23 million liye 
on farms. Suburbs of big cities, rather 
than the central areas, have made the 
biggest gains. 

This tendency to jam up in the 
suburbs has intensified the effects of 
population growth on schools, hospitals 
traffic and other aspects of living. 

Many changes in the make-up of th 
population are to come about in the 
period of growth ahead. 


tT OF COMMERCE 
HE CENSUS 
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Old people will increase to record 
breaking numbers. Children and _teer- 
agers and young men and women wil 
increase by leaps and bounds after 1965. 
But the middle-adult group, those who 
do the most work, earn the most money 
and buy the most goods, will increase 
very little until 1970. 

The chart on page 19 shows how to 
day’s population compares, by age groups, 
with the population that the Census 
Bureau's study projects for 1975, assum: 
ing that the present birth rate continues. 

By exploring these and other figures 
in the Census study, businessmen cat 
find many a clue to future markets. 
Others also are finding important im- 
plications in the population forecasts. 

Law-enforcement officers see the crime 
angle. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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jon, for example, warns that a crime 
? 

gisis may soon develop. If teen-agers 
ind young adults of years ahead com- 


crimes at the same rate that offenses 















mit 
are NOW committed by those age groups, 
history's greatest crime wave will ap- 
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TRS eve assa 
a I: Pai 
for markets of manufacturers and f/, LY | iT 
merchants, the new Census estimates a 
ago fF offer some interesting guideposts. 
1 on Very young children, those under 5 
nany fF years of age, are not likely to increase 
live & at any time before 1965. The reason is 


A Clue to Future Markets: 
ither F that the number of young parents is s 
the  tmporarily declining now, when the How Age Groups Are Changing 


mall baby crops of the 1930s are reach- 
the ing marriage age. 
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Sof At most, if the fertility rate stays at e eure * 
itals, B its present level, the number of children Age Gr oup Population Now Population in 1975 
| will remain about the same as now, a ONS 



































th h as the Census Bureau thinks it 
' sight ender unfavorable conditions, Under 5 years — W771 00,000 p> _ 24,450,000 
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WILBUR WRIGHT is here shown carrying gasol 


RR 


ine to plane for one of man’s earliest powered 


flights. Girl is believed to be Harriet Quimby, America’s first woman pilot. Continuous oil research 
for 50 years makes the difference between the gasoline in Wilbur Wright’s 5 gallon can and the 
special jet fuels and aviation gasolines in the tanks of today’s planes. 


They brought you the Age of Flight because 


They Were Free 


To Try 
The Impossible 


In 1903 the “experts” said it was 
impossible for a powered heavier- 
than-air machine to fly. But the 
Wright Brothers weren’t discour- 
aged by the experts. Free to put en- 
ergy and money into a challenge to 
the impossible, they flew at Kitty 
Hawk—opened up the Age of Flight 
—and created new jobs and oppor- 
tunities for millions. 

This same freedom—under a sys- 
tem where the opportunity for re- 
wards exists—has also been a major 
reason for the constant progress 
U. S. oilmen have made. 


One example—in the early 30’s 
the experts said it was impossible 
to produce low-cost 100 octane avi- 
ation gasoline. But competing U. S. 
oil companies, stubbornly invested 
millions learning how—long before 
a market for the product existed. 

When World War II came, oilmen 
were ready. 100 octane gasoline, 
which the Germans never had in 
quantity, was one vital key to vic- 
tory because it gave Allied planes 
vastly greater speed and range. 


Because they were free to try 
the impossible again and again, 
oilmen, like the men of aviation, 
have served you and the nation well 
in the 50 years since Kitty Hawk. 
They will continue to search out 
new horizons for you so long as this 
great American freedom exists. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
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1911— EARLE OVINGTON, pilot of early air-mail 
run, gets mail from Postmaster General Hitchcock 
before 10 mile flight. Better planes, fuels, lubricants 
later made dependable air-mail service possible. 


1927—CHARLES LINDBERGH — (arrow) stands 
by as the Spirit of St. Louis is fueled for its historic 
flight from New York to Paris. Over 450 gallons of 
gasoline were poured by hand into the plane’s tanks, 


‘ Sh eu ees 
1940 —"“SCRAMBLE”— RAF pilots race to Spit- 
fires to repel attack. British call American-produced 
100 octane gasoline, which Germans didn’t have in 
quantity, margin of victory in Battle of Britain. 


1953—OFF KOREA —carrier jets being refueled 
at sea. Even though new jets gulp fuel 8 times faster 
than World War II planes, U.S. oilmen are keeping 
ahead of record demands for these special fuels. 
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WHEN IKE TAKES A VACATION... 


The President, on vacation, 
gays away from fancy resorts, 
does things he enjoys most. 

Relaxing, Eisenhower style, 
means a lot of trout fishing, 
golf, painting, amateur cooking, 
bridge, loafing. 

There’s work to be done too. 
Presidents can’t escape that. 

Mainly, life in the Rockies has 
been fun. Ike has had a good 
rest, and shows it. 


DENVER 


President Eisenhower, relaxing here 
in the Rockies, is doing the same 
things that millions of private citi- 
zens do on vacation, except that he 
has to carry on his job at the same 
time. 

He has been fishing, with some good- 
sized rainbow trout to show for it. He 
gets in a round of golf almost every day. 
He has been painting some near-by 
mountain scenes, indulging in his hobby 
of cooking, working in some bridge at 
night. 
Time is found, now and then, to talk 
practical politics with his advisers. But 
staring him in the face every day is a 


—United Press 


FIRST COOK OF THE LAND 
... for breakfast, flapjacks 
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Golf, Fishing, 
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PICTURE OF HEALTH 
...@ happy Mr. Eisenhower 


stack of White House business that has 
to be carried on. 

For the most part, he is doing the 
things he enjoys doing. Part of his vaca- 
tion was spent on a fishing trip to a 
near-by ranch belonging to two old 
friends. Most of it is being spent right in 
Denver, where he and Mrs. Eisenhower 
are living now at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. John S. Doud. 

In Denver, the vacation routine starts 
early in the day. The President usually 
is up at 6:30. After a quick shower, he 
eats a Spartan breakfast, perhaps half 
a grapefruit and a cup of coffee. He 
reads a local paper, glances at three New 
York papers, scans a news sunimary pre- 
pared by his press secretary. 

By 7:30 in the morning, when most 
vacationists are still asleep, he is going to 
work. That consists of leaving the house 
on Lafayette Street and driving to Lowry 
Air Force Base, 15 minutes away, where 
a White House staff has set up tempo- 
rary offices. 

There, usually from 8 to 10, the Presi- 
dent signs bills, makes appointments, 
reads reports, issues orders and confers 
with three or four people—sometimes 
they are officials from Washington, some- 
times politicians from around the coun- 
try, occasionally others with problems on 
their minds. 

After this brief stint of work, it is usu- 
ally golf at the Cherry Hills Country 


Painting—but the Work Goes On 


Club, on the outskirts of Denver. Prob- 
lems are left behind. Close friends say 
that on the course he rarely talks about 
anything but golf. 

Most of the time, he plays 18 holes on 
this tough, 72-par course, using the 
middle tees instead of the tough “cham- 
pionship” ones or the shorter “duffer” 
tees. His golf companions may include 
Rip Arnold, the Cherry Hills golf pro; 
Dan Thornton, Governor of Colorado; 
Mark Kramer, the Governor’s secretary; 
L. M. Pexton, stockyards president; 
Palmer Hoyt, Denver Post publisher; 
W. R. Mcllvaine, Denver businessman; 
Fred Manning, Jr., an oilman; John Cul- 
breath, an insurance executive; Aksel 
Nielsen, a mortgage broker; or James L. 
Murphy, of San Francisco, chairman 
of a Citizens for Eisenhower movement 
in the 1954 congressional elections. 

The President’s game is improving. He 
is shooting regularly in the low and 
middle 80s at this time. Mr. Arnold, the 
pro, reports that Mr. Eisenhower is “hit- 
ting the ball better, longer off the tee, 
with a better over-all game.” As an exam- 
ple, he tells about an encounter with the 
426-yard ninth hole at Cherry Hill: “The 
drive is uphill, but the President hit a 
230-yard tee shot, got on the green with 
a 3 iron and sank the ball in two putts for 
his par.” 

Mr. Arnold says that the President’s 
midiron game is especially good and 
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BUT THE OFFICE FOLLOWS HIM 
... atthe temporary White House 
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IKE THE GOLFER 


—particularly up in the 


that his approaches from 100 yards out 
are “completely professional.” 

Sometimes, like other golfers, the Pres- 
ident forgets to stop. Mr. Arnold reports 
that Mr. Eisenhower played 22 holes of 
golf one day recently when the tempera- 
ture was in the 90s. The two were play- 
ing alone, and the President was all set to 
play 27 holes, but stopped at 22 when he 
remembered his self-imposed “rules of 
moderation.” 

After golf, usually around 2:30, he 
heads for the semiprivate dining room 
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wer ls the Latest 


—Black Star 


is also fond of fishing 


mountains 


o/ 


President Eisenhower took a big trout out of a Colorado 
stream the other day and the event made headlines— 
even as George Washington got in the news back in 
1790 when he caught sea bass and black fish off New 
Jersey. Fishing has always been a favorite way for Chief 
Executives to get away from the cares of the White House, 
Besides those pictured on these pages, such Presidents 
as Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt and Taft were among the 
nation’s most distinguished fishermen. Some liked re- 
mote and quiet inland places. Some liked the open sea, 
But not all were as enthusiastic as Mr. Eisenhower, 


‘ ; a PALS Ty 
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AT HIS CAMP RAPIDAN in Virginia, 110 miles from the White 
House, President Hoover fished regularly. And he still fishes 





right off the Cherry Hills men’s bar. 
Lunch there invariably means a steak, 
pork chops or spare ribs, with a large 
salad. The President has an old stomach 
ailment, tries not to overeat, but enjoys 
almost any kind of menu. 

He may talk for a while after lunch 
with his golf companions, but soon sets 
off for the Doud home and stays there 
for the rest of the day. 

Reporters never have found him going 
out for an evening. His evenings in the 
Doud home, in fact, are very similar to 


a lie 
ae 


his evenings in Washington. He paints a 
little and quite often cooks dinner. Close 
friends say he likes to cook even more 
than he likes to fish. 

Often, the President goes out in the 
Doud back yard, which is shielded by a 
high fence, and roasts corn on the cob. 
brews coffee, then calls “Come and get 
it.” Neighbors next door sometimes are 
invited over to share the meal with the 
Eisenhowers and Mrs. Doud. 

Old friends then may drop in for some 
bridge. But there are no late sessions. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE always 
dressed formally in business garb 








ve IN THE GULF OF MEXICO President Franklin Roosevelt— BIG FISHING PARTIES were what 
fishes lover of the sea—hooked this 77-pound silver tarpon (center) liked. This was the catch on a Florida trip 


The Eisenhowers almost always get to 
bed by 10:30 on this vacation. 

At the ranch, where Mr. Eisenhower 
took off earlier for some fishing and loaf- 
ing, his routine was different and virtu- 


ints a 
Close 


more 


1 i ally all work was eliminated. 
: fi The ranch itself is ideal for an out- 
€ C0. B door-type vacation. It’s 72 miles from 
id gel Denver, situated in a pleasant valley with 
es a ® tall pines, a well-stocked fishing stream, 
th the F and 12,000-foot mountains towering near 
by. There are 11 buildings, including 
steal three sleeping cabins. In the President's, 
ssions. 
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WHEN 69, President Cleveland 
was still an enthusiastic fisherman 
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which is near the cookshack, there is a 
fireplace and an electric blanket to ward 
off low nighttime temperatures. Nearby 
is a recreation cabin, equipped for table 
tennis. 

No plush dude outfit, it’s a working 
cattle ranch. The President has been go- 
ing there for years. It is owned by two 
old friends, Mr. Nielsen and Carl Nor- 
gren, both Denver businessmen whom he 
met years ago through his father-in-law. 

There, as in Denver, the day started 
early. One morning, the President rolled 


SEAGOING President 
fished, but didn’t care much for it 
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President . Harding 
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out a little after 5. Usually, he was up 
by 6:30 or 6:45. Almost invariably, there 
were flapjacks or fried mush for break- 
fast. He got breakfast himself or helped 
get it. After breakfast, he also helped 
to prepare the fishing rods for his part- 
ners at the ranch—Gen. Lucius Clay, 
Mr. Nielsen, Mr. Norgren and James 
Hagerty, his press secretary. 

For the first few days, a sore arm— 
banged at the White House and aggra- 
vated in playing golf—kept the vaca- 
tioning President from doing any fish- 
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THE PRESIDENT TEES OFF AT CHERRY HILLS 
His game is improving 


ing. Instead, he watched the others and 
shouted advice and encouragement as a 
fisherman would hook a big rainbow 
trout in icy St. Louis Creek, which flows 
through the 1,900-acre ranch. Then, 
when his arm improved, he began to 
cast. His first fish, but not his biggest, 
was a 12-inch rainbow, caught with a 1- 
ounce rod. Later, he caught the daily 
limit of 10 fish several times. 

Everyone had lunch when the fisher- 
men got hungry—sometime between 12 
and 3. Between then and supper, at 7 or 
8 o'clock, the President did a lot of paint- 
ing, a lot of checking up on those who 
were still fishing, some fishing himself. 
and some plain relaxing. At one time, he 
helped build a dam across the trout 
stream. 

Painting was mostly of mountain 
scenes. He would do that in spurts, for 
15 or 20 minutes at a time. He also took 
a number of pictures of the mountains, 
for use as painting models after he re- 
turns to the White House. He used a 
special camera which provides three-di- 
mensional color pictures, seen through a 
viewer. 

Although newspapers were brought in 
daily by a courier from Denver, the Presi- 
dent gave them little attention. He did 
almost no reading at the ranch. 

While there, he held one informal 
press conference, with about 40 reporters 
and photographers who drove up from 
the press camp at Fraser, Colo. At that 
time, Mr. Eisenhower appeared in the 
best of health, sparkling with vitality 
and relaxed as a schoolboy at play. 
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He patted reporters on the back, told 
jokes, demonstrated how he used his fish- 
ing rods, made a special trip to the cook- 
shack to satisfy a reporter's query on Col- 
orado wildflowers, bringing back a book 
on the subject. Later, he served coffee, 
doughnuts and ham, and gave out advice 
on everything from rigging a fishing rod 
to rigging a newsman’s expense account. 
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His robust appearance is verified by 
his physician, Maj. Gen. Howard Snyder, 
The President, he says, is maintaining 
his regular 180 pounds, eats well, and 
slept soundly in the 8,750-foot altitude 
of the ranch. 

Mrs. Eisenhower, meanwhile, is be. 
ing less strenuous and spends most of her 
time resting at home with her mother. 
She has done some visiting in Denver. 
but up to now no reporters have record. 
ed these visits. Before the President left 
for his ranch trip, about the only time 
neighbors saw her was in the back yard. 
She spends a lot of time relaxing in ap 
easy chair. 

Her secretary, Mrs. Mary Jane McCaf. 
free, is spending the Eisenhower vaca- 
tion working on mountains of social mail, 
But Mrs. Eisenhower, in this department, 
has confined herself to writing short notes 
to close friends and dictating replies to 
social groups. 

Secret Service men, as always on presi- 
dential vacations, keep a close watch on 
Mr. Eisenhower wherever he goes. On 
the golf course they are always near by, 
with firearms carried in old golf bags, At 
the ranch, they fish near by. They keep 
pretty much out of sight around the 
Doud home, but are stationed around 
there, too. Dressed mostly in Westem 
garb, they are giving this vacation a 
Wild West flavor. 

But despite these drawbacks, Mr. Ei- 
senhower seems to be relaxing, having a 
good time. He appears in better spirits 
now, in fact, than since he entered the 
White House last January. 
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THERE 1S TIME FOR PAINTING 
He'll take 3-D photos home with him, too 
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fine steel has specialists, too 


Sensitive handling; careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” — these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel —and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 
alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs. If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of Fine |stoclmaking 


PRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURSH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ¢ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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What 1954 Cars Will Be Like 


More Power, Style, Luxury, Comfort, Extras 


New cars, 1954 models, will 
be showing up before long. 

There will be some changes. 
Bodies will be longer and lower, 
with sleeker lines. Engines will 
provide extra power. 

Oiher things to look for: More 
push-button gadgets, more 
power steering, more automatic 
transmissions and air-condition- 
ing. Prices? Not much change. 

Here is a report on what's 
coming. 

DETROIT 


It is possible now to tell, in spite of 
tight secrecy, what 1954-model auto- 
mobiles will be like. And it is clear that 
manufacturers are making many im- 
provements to induce people to trade 
in their present cars on new ones. 

Major changes: As the new models 
reach the showrooms, beginning this 
month with the Hudsons, buyers will 
find this: 

Power is to be increased. This step- 
up will average around 15 per cent and 
will affect a majority of the new cars. In 
most cases the power increases are to be 
attained by pepping up present engines. 
But cars of at least two makes—Ford 
and Mercury—will be equipped with 
new engines, designed for more horse- 
power. New, more powerful engines are 
in the works for three other makes, al- 
though it is uncertain whether they will 
be ready for the 1954 models. 

Purpose of the greater power is not to 
tempt people to drive faster. Rather, 
the idea is to enable a driver to spurt out 
of a tight spot, and also to enable auto- 
matic transmissions to operate at highest 
efficiency. 

Transmissions are being improved and 
where they are not now fully automatic 
are being made so. Nearly two thirds of 
the 1954 cars will have automatic trans- 
missions, mostly as optional equipment 
and at an extra cost of around $200. 

Power steering and power brakes, simi- 
larly, will show up in larger numbers. 
Demand for these improvements in- 
creases as horsepower goes up. Usually 
power steering will cost the buyer $150 
or more extra, power brakes $40 to $50 
extra. 
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Restyling on a broad scale will be evi- 
dent when the new cars come out. The 
trend is toward longer and lower bodies 
with sleeker lines. Some models will 
have features borrowed from the “cars of 
tomorrow” that some manufacturers have 
displayed widely to test public accept- 
ance of style ideas. One such feature is 
a “wrap-around” windshield that in- 
creases the driver’s field of vision and 
adds to the smartness of body lines. 

European influence is evident in the 
lower bodies and in such optional equip- 
ment as wire wheels and a spare-tire 
mount behind the trunk. There will be 
more push-button windows and seats. 

Air-conditioning is to be offered more 
generally. Since a unit costs about $600, 
this recent development will be found 
only on cars in the high and medium 
price ranges. Still, it has caught on so 
well that manufacturers expect a big de- 
mand for it next season. In fact, they are 


not sure that they will be able to supply 
enough units. 

What to expect in the way of new 
models, by individual makes, is this, 

Chrysler Corporation, maker of Chrys. 
ler, DeSoto, Dodge and Plymouth, is to 
introduce its new cars in October and 
early November. All but Plymouth are 
expected to have higher horsepower, 
The 235-horsepower engine in the higher. 
priced Chrysler models will be the most 
powerful engine in this line and probably 
in the entire industry. : 

Chrysler’s new fully automatic trans. 
mission, now confined to its most expen- 
sive models, seems certain to be offered 
in nearly all its cars. And the Chrysler 
lines are to be altered sharply in appear. 
ance, inside and outside. Some body 
types are expected to have wrap-around 
windshields. Inside, new upholstery fab- 
rics and color combinations will be em- 
phasized. 
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General Motors is scheduling its first 
public showings in December and early 
January. Detroit expects the fewest 
changes, limited to engine refinements 
and some restyling, in Chevrolet and 
Pontiac. Chances are that new V-8 en- 
gines, in the works for both of these 
makes, will not be ready in time for the 
switch to new models. In any case, some 
step-up in power is expected in these 
and other General Motors lines. 

Really big changes at General Motors 
will be in styling in the Cadillac, Buick 
and Oldsmobile. These will appear with 
completely redesigned bodies, longer and 
lower, and with wrap-around  wind- 
shields. Besides, the new Cadillac is ex- 
pected to have sharp projections on its 
front end, more distinctive rear fins and 
straight-line fenders. 

Ford Motor Company is making big 
increases in power in two of its three 
lines. The new engine for the Ford, a 
V-8 of overhead-valve type, will develop 
about 125 horsepower instead of the 
present 110. Mercury’s engine, of similar 
type, will step up horsepower from 125 
to about 145. 

Styling will be moderately different in 
Mercuries and Lincolns, considerably 
different in Fords. There will be modi- 


fications of front-end and dashboard fea- 
tures, and such things as grilles. The new 
Mercuries and Lincolns are expected in 
December and January, the new Fords 
a little later. 

Nash is to bring out, early in 1954, the 
smaller automobile that it planned sev- 
eral years ago as a “$1,000 car.” Now it 
will cost somewhat more than that. Nash 
also is redesigning its medium-priced 
models and adding body types to what 
are now its lowest-priced lines. 

Kaiser will introduce a sport car. This 
model is due in October, from a plant not 
affected by Kaiser’s temporary shutdown. 
Kaiser expects to have other 1954 cars 
ready early next year. A new engine, 
now being perfected, is to be put into the 
new models if it is ready in time. New 
Willys models with various refinements 
will be out carly next year. 

Hudsons, with completely redesigned 
bodies and more power, are due by late 
September. 

Packard is to increase power 
change its styling late this vear. 

Studebaker, bw early next year, is to 
come out with the 1954 version of its 
European-styled cars. 

Prices of the new basic models, those 
without extras, apparently will be 


and 


changed little. Price tags on most of the 
major extras also will be about the same. 

Manufacturers think power steering 
and power brakes may become cheaper, 
once these extras get into really big vol- 
ume production. The cost of air-condi- 
tioning also is expected to come down 
after someone figures out how to make 
smaller units that will perform satisfac- 
torily; that hasn’t happened yet, how- 
ever. 

As at present, manufacturers will look 
to their dealers to provide any special 
price incentives that may be needed to 
persuade people to buy new cars. The 
dealers are expected to do that by giving 
excessive allowances on trade-ins, thus 
reducing their profits. 

In planning to hold prices at about 
present levels, manufacturers are influ- 
enced considerably by the market out- 
look for the 1954 models. This market 
now looks pretty big; the makers expect 
to sell about 5 million 1954 passenger 
cars, or about 750,000 fewer than the 
probable sales of 1953 models. 

Unofficially, the estimate for 1958 has 
been revised upward to 5,750,000 lately, 
despite some slowing of sales, a rise in 
dealers’ stocks and an increasingly com- 
petitive market. 


More horsepower. On a few models, entirely new engines. 
Average increase in power: About 15 per cent above 


1953 cars. 


Automatic transmissions to show up on nearly two thirds 


T DRIVING ay — ial cars. Improved type, nearly all 
ully automatic. 


BLK DESIGN 


Color gets more attention. Emphasis on color keying in 
some lines, matching interior and exterior colors. 


Many new cars to be longer, lower, sleeker. More tail fins, 
straight-line fenders, wrap-around one-piece windshields. 
Redesigned front ends in many cars. Wire wheels to be 

available as expensive extra on most 1954 models. Wider 
use of ‘‘Continental Pack’’ — spare tire and cover attached 


to rear of car. 


PARS 


U.S. manufacturers will turn out more low-slung, racy sport 
cars, challenging competitors in Europe. 


Air-conditioning to appear in more cars, mostly high-priced 
models. Increased use of power steering, power brakes, 
push-button windows and seat adjustments. 
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Following are excerpts from the address of Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon before the annual national convention of 
the American Legion in St. Louis, Aug. 31, 1953: 


INTERNAL SECURITY— 


For many years the American Legion has been vitally in- 
terested in the problem of internal security. The Legion rec- 
ognized the danger from Communist infiltration long before 
some of our Government leaders saw the seriousness of the 
problem. 

There has been considerable controversy during the past 
eight months as to how to deal with this problem. The ques- 
tion of a possible infringement on civil rights has been raised, 
particularly with regard to investigations by congressional 
committees. 

There are a number of people, loyal Americans who are 
not Communists by any stretch of the imagination, who feel 
that congressional committees should get out of the field 
of investigating Communist subversion. They believe that 
they have not served any useful purpose in the past and 
that they have done more harm than good. 

I disagree with this position, and I want to tell you why. If 
anyone present has any doubt as to the extent and effective- 
ness of Communist infiltration in the United States, I urge 
that you read a recent report of the Senate Committee on 
Internal Security. It has been reprinted in U.S. News & 
World Report for last week. I would suggest to Commander 
Lewis Gough that this report be made required reading for 
the Americanism chairman of every post of the American 
Legion. 

It is objective and fair. No one could claim that it is hysteri- 
cal in its approach. It sets forth the facts of infiltration for 
everybody to read and understand. 

Assuming then that infiltration has been effective and 
harmful, what is the position of those who oppose investiga- 
tion by congressional committees in this field? 

Their usual contention is that the way to handle the prob- 
lem is through the courts. They say that when a Communist 
breaks the law the thing to do is try him and if he is guilty 
put him in jail. If he doesn’t break the law, leave him alone. 
The difficulty, of course, with this approach is that we are 
dealing here with a conspiracy. Preventive action is needed 
before the conspiracy reaches the point where it can commit 
the overt act. Unfortunately, the courts can move in only 
when the act is committed and the law is broken. Putting it 
simply, we cannot afford to wait until the atomic bomb is 
exploded. 

Congressional committees have rendered an invaluable 
service in exposing the Communist conspiracy in those in- 
stances where the courts would have no jurisdiction. The 
Alger Hiss case was mentioned by Commander Gough in his 
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introduction. If it had not been for the House Committee 
Un-American Activities, Alger Hiss would be free today. He 
had so cleverly concealed what he and his coconspirators had 
done that the statute of limitations had run on his crime. No 
law could reach him. The congressional committee moved 
in and questioned him. He eventually lied about what le 
had done and the courts were then able to send him to jail 
for perjury. Other instances could be cited which back w 
my contention that the congressional committees serve a ven 
useful purpose in this field. 

There are some who will contend, however, that the prob- 
lem is not what committees investigate but how they do it.! 
think it is well to recognize some fundamental principles in 
this respect. 

I have found, and I believe that most of those who ar 
members of congressional committees will agree, that where 
fair procedures are followed the investigations are most 
effective. 

It is essential also to be extremely careful in this field, 
where a man’s reputation can be destroyed by accusations 0 
Communist affiliation, to distinguish between an individual 

(Continued on page 30) 
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‘The job of the “hand enrollers” in New Jersey’s 
Chancery Division of the Superior Court was to list 
just the complaints filed with the Court and the 
Court’s decisions. 


Sounds simple enough—but you know how fast 
paper work builds up . . . how line after line of 
manual transcription becomes a tedious chore. 
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who is a voluntary participant in the Communist conspiracy 
and one who innocently may have had contact with it. 

For example, the Communists are very clever in conceal- 
ing their front organizations. It is altogether possible that a 
completely loyal American might have joined a well con- 
cealed Communist-front or even two. When he joins a con- 
siderable number indiscriminately a grave question as to his 
judgment, of course, arises and that presents a different 
problem. But certainly where the facts show that an isolated 
affiliation was an innocent one. the reputation of the indi- 
vidual should not be destroyed. 

It is also essential to recognize that when an individual 
who has been a member of the conspiracy recognizes that he 
has been wrong he should be given every opportunity to right 
the wrong that he did to his country by his participation in 
the Communist movement. If he does so and takes positive 
action to expose the conspiracy and to destroy it he should be 
accepted as a loyal American citizen. 

Where, however, a congressional committee does expose 
an active participant in the Communist conspiracy who is 
on the federal pay roll I say that the Administration should, 
and you can be sure that this Administration will, immediate- 
ly remove that individual from the position he holds in the 
Government. 

We have heard a lot of talk about “book burning” during 
the past few months. A great editorial controversy has been 
raging on this subject and. under the circumstances, I think 
it would be well to put some of the issues in perspective. 

The controversy began, as you will recall, over the books 
which are in the libraries of our foreign information service 
abroad. I think all of us will agree that the taxpayers of the 
United States should not have to pav for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda in special-purpose libraries set up 
abroad for the express purpose of presenting the American 
position in its best light. 

But there has unfortunately been a tendency for the con- 
troversy to spill over into a second field which should not be 
confused with the first. What about public libraries in the 
United States? Should they contain books advocating the 
Communist idea written by Marx, Lenin, Stalin and other 
Communist authors? 

In this connection it is well to recognize at the outset that 
no one in authority in the Administration or in the House or 
Senate of the United States has ever suggested that the pub- 
lic libraries in the United States should not have books by 
Communist authors on their shelves. I think we will all agree 
tliat the American people should know more, rather than 
less, about the Communist idea. If we are going to combat 
the idea effectively it is necessary for us to read what the 
Communists and the fellow travelers write concerning that 
idea. 

We must all recognize that the right to advocate unpopular 
ideas is part of our American tradition. On the other hand, 
we must distinguish participation in the Communist con- 
spiracy from advocacy of the Communist idea. We should 
also recognize that as Americans we have the right and the 
duty both to expose the Communist idea for what it is and to 
advocate our own American idea in opposition to it. 

It is our belief that the best way to combat a fallacious 
idea is through exposure and not suppression. We are con- 
vinced that if the two great ideas which appeal to the people 
of the world today—Communism on the one side, freedom 
and justice on the other—come together in the open market 
place of public discussion there cannot be any question as 
to the outcome. 

I know that many of you must have been confused and at 
some times amused by the controversy which has taken 
place during the past few months over the pleading of self- 
incrimination by witnesses before congressional committees 
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and the courts when questioned concerning Communist ac 
tivities. 

I am sure many of you have read news reports concerning 
employes and former employ es of the Go. ernment who have 
been asked by congressional committees and the courts such 
questions as: “Are you or have you ever been a member of 
the Communist Party? Did you turn over secret Gover. 
ment information to members of a Communist espionage 
ring? Do you know members of the Communist Party?” 

Their answers have in instance after instance been al- 
most like a broken record, “I refuse to answer the question on 
the ground that any answer I might give might tend to jp. 
criminate me.” 

There are those who have suggested that individuals who 
refuse to answer should be allowed to keep their Govem. 
ment jobs. They arrive at this rather interesting conclusion 
by claiming that a man who pleads a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution somehow is defending the Constitution itself. 

Let’s dissect this contention and see where we stand. First. 
it is necessary to make some distinctions. There is no question 
about the right of any individual to refuse to answer a 
question before a court or congressional committee on the 
ground that the answer might tend to incriminate him. 

However, we should distinguish the right to plead self. 
incrimination from the right to hold a Government job. 

Let’s use a very simple example. Suppose you have your 
money in a bank. The bank is robbed. All the evidence 
points to the fact that a gang of robbers operating in the com. 
munity was involved in committing the crime. In the course 
of the investigation all of the employes of the bank are ques- 
tioned. One of the employes of the bank answers the ques- 
tions in this manner. 

Question “Did you rob the bank?” 

Answer “I refuse to answer the question on the ground 
that any answer I give might tend to incriminate me. 

Question “Were you a member of the gang?’ 

Answer “I refuse to answer the question on the ground 
that any answer I give might tend to incriminate me.” 

He is confronted with various individuals who are known 
to be members of the gang and is asked, “Do you know these 
individuals?” 

Answer “I refuse to answer on the ground that any 
answer I give might tend to incriminate me.” 

What would our conclusions be after this investigation? 
We would all agree that under the Constitution the bank 
employe had the right to refuse to answer the questions on 
the ground of self-incrimination. On the other hand, we 
would take our money out of that bank just as fast as we pos- 
sibly could if the directors of the bank didn’t fire him from 
his job on the spot because of his refusal to answer. 

Let me make my position and that of this Administration 
absolutely clear. Anyone who refuses to co-operate with a 
congressional committee or with the courts or with any other 
law-enforcement agency of this Government in exposing a 
conspiracy to destroy America forfeits his right to work for 
the American Government. 

I should like to state a second conclusion which I know will 
put me in disagreement with some very distinguished people. 
I believe that anybody who refuses to testify and to co 
operate in exposing the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States by that act disqualifies himself to teach the young 
people of America in any school, public or private, in this 
country. 


FOREIGN AID— 


I know that a second question which may be troubling 
some of you is this: Even if we recognize that we have to cut 
our over-all spending, why cut the military budget? Why 
don’t we start on some of the foreign “giveaway” programs 
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that we have heard so much about? After all, that would save 
ys 5 or 6 billion dollars a year. 

Let us approach this problem by starting again with a basic 
assumption. At a time when the United States is spending 
more than it is taking in in taxes, and when the people are 
hearing a heavy tax burden, the Congress would not be justi- 
fed in appropriating money for foreign-aid programs unless 
it was Clearly established that such appropriations were es- 
sential to the national security of the United States. 

An analysis of our foreign-spending program will show 
that the term “foreign aid” is actually a misnomer. 

Of every dollar spent under the program this year 80 
cents will go for military equipment purchased in the United 
States, 10 cents to offshore procurement for defense pur- 
poses, and 10 cents for economic and technical assistance to 
shore up the economies of our Allies abroad so that they will 
better be able to defend themselves against aggression. 

| think all of us will agree that in the event of a war one 
plane at a base in Europe or Asia could well be worth three 
planes based in the United States. It’s just as simple as that. 

The Communist conspiracy today controls one third of the 
world’s people and approximately one third of the world’s re- 
sources. With their totalitarian system the Communist lead- 
ers are able to extract the maximum for military purposes 
from the resources and people they control. Under the cir- 
cumstances, despite our great productive capacity, the United 
States simply cannot stand alone. We need allies and we 
need bases abroad. We are either going to fall together or to 
stand together. Once our Allies fall under Communist domi- 
nation our eventual defeat in a world conflict will be in- 
evitable. That is why we must continue to work together with 
our friends abroad in presenting a united front to Commu- 
nist aggression. 


WORLD AFFAIRS— 

I believe we can all agree that there has been one major 
development in the last eight months that overshadowed all 
of the rest. Putting aside all the arguments about who should 
get the credit, all Americans will agree that we can be thank- 
ful today that the shooting in Korea has stopped and the war 
brought to an end. 

The Secretary of State will discuss the Korean problem 
and our future policies with respect to Korea in a major 
speech on Wednesday. But there are some fundamental 
points which I would like to emphasize briefly at this time. 

Regardless of any disagreement we might have over the 
conduct of the war, let us recognize right now that the deci- 
sion to go into Korea was right. It was right because the Com- 
munists had to be stopped. 

In the past I have had occasion to disagree with the for- 
mer President of the United States, Mr. Truman, on many 
issues. But in making this decision, he was right and he de- 
serves credit for making it. 

The second point I would like to emphasize is this: 25,000 
young Americans died in Korea and 125,000 more were 
wounded or taken prisoner. As Legionnaires and Americans 
all of us owe a major obligation to the men who have died 
and who have suffered in that war. 

Our immediate obligation is to see that the principles for 
which they fought are not compromised in the negotiations 
for peace which follow the war. 

But there is a second more fundamental and more far- 
teaching obligation. We must build if we can—and I believe 
we can—a lasting foundation for peace, one which will in- 
sure as nearly as possible that another Korea will not happen 
in our time or in the time to come. 

How can we attain this objective? In analyzing the prob- 
lem, we must first answer some basic questions. What is the 
only threat to the peace of the world? It is the one that is 
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presented by the Communist conspiracy with its power cen- 
ter in the Soviet Union. If it were not for the international 
Communist conspiracy we would have peace in the world 
today. 

What is the nature of the conspiracy? What are the tactics 
and strategy of the men who dominate it? We can get at 
least a partial answer to these questions by studying their 
conduct in beginning the Korean war. They began a war in 
Korea because they thought they could get away with it. 
They don’t begin wars when they think they can’t get away 
with it. This leads us to a conclusion with regard to our own 
policy. In dealing with the Communist conspiracy, weakness 
either in armed strength or in statements of intention will in- 
vite attack by the Communist leaders. Therefore, as long as 
the Communist threat to the peace of the world exists, Amer- 
ica must maintain its military strength at a level the Com- 
munists will respect. 

How great should that strength be? .. . 

I believe that we can begin by agreeing on certain funda- 
mentals. The position of this Administration, and I know this 
is also the position of the American Legion, should be and 
is: that the United States cannot settle for anything less than 
the best Air Force in the world, bar none .. . 

I know that there must be times when you will be discour- 
aged as you read the headlines in the paper, as I did this 
morning, as to the prospects for peace in our time and in the 
time to come. As I conclude, may I give you a word of 
encouragement. 

First of all, we can take comfort in the fact that the United 
States today is the strongest nation in the world, militarily 
and economically, without any question of a doubt. 

In the second place, we have a tremendous advantage over 
the Communist conspiracy in this major respect: We are on 
the right side. We are on the side of freedom and justice, 
against the forces of slavery and totalitarianism. 

All that we need to assure victory under such circum- 
stances is leadership. I believe that at the present time we 
have in Washington the kind of leadership which will bring 
victory in this conflict without a war. There is no one in 
America and, I will go further, no one in the world today who 
has a greater capacity to lead the free world to victory than 
Dwight Eisenhower, the President of the United States. 

He recognizes the necessity to keep America strong, mili- 
tarily and economically. 

He has an able team of people working with him to do 
that job. 

He recognizes the necessity to get the United States and 
the free world off of the ideological defensive and onto the 
offensive in the battle for the minds and hearts and souls of 
men. 

Look at what he accomplished in his great speech of April 
16. In one 30-minute period he gave the lie completely to 
the endlessly repeated Communist claims that they were the 
ones who were seeking peace and we were the ones that 
wanted war. He made it crystal clear that only the Commu- 
nists were blocking the road to peace. 

In addition he has held out to the oppressed peoples of the 
world the hope that is essential if they are ever to be free. 
The policy of containment which we inherited from the pre- 
vious Administration unfortunately implied acceptance of 
the conquests which the Communists had made. The Presi- 
dent and his Administration do not accept that policy. 

We must recognize that the greatest hope for the peace of 
the world and the greatest chance for disaster to the Com- 
munist plans for world conquest lie, not in bombs or dollars, 
but in the hearts of men and women who want to be free be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The President has made it clear by his 
actions and by his words that the United States, and the free 
world, has not written off these peoples. 
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Republicans Find Out Why 
It‘s Hard to Cut Pay Roll 


Republicans are convinced 
there are too many federal job- 
holders. But firing the surplus is 
a real headache. 

Every cut brings an outcry. 
Rules and red tape intervene, 
‘freeze’ some in jobs, often force 
out the most able. 

Upshot: Department heads, 
trying to trim staffs, find they 
have little control over who goes 
and who stays. 


Cutting Government pay rolls— 
thought to be easy—is turning out to 
be one of the toughest problems the 
Eisenhower Administration has run 
into. 

Republicans, back in control of both 
Congress and the White House after 20 
vears, promised that a new broom would 
swish through Government offices, sweep- 
ing out many federal employes. The 
score, after seven months in office, is 
this: 

The pav roll has been reduced by 
about 100,000 persons—a cut of 4 per 
cent. Agencies are working on plans to 
trim off another 80,000 jobholders by 
next July. People now are being fired 
three times as fast as a vear ago. 

Firings extend all across the country, 
not just in Washington. About 1.000 have 
been let out of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, 1,300 from the defunct National 
Production Authority, 1,000 from the 
Veterans’ Administration, another 1,000 
from Information and Foreign Opera- 
tions agencies. 

Even in the face of these and many 
other reductions, there still are more 
than 2.4 million people holding civilian 
jobs in the Government. And most of 
the reduction has been done by not fill- 
ing vacant jobs. Less than half the cut 
has been achieved by pink slips. 

Nervous. Although firings are rela- 
tively small, Government workers in al- 
most every agency are jittery and a polit- 
ical furor is building up. Crossfire is rak- 
ing new officials who are making the cuts. 

From one side comes the criticism 
that several hundred career employes 
have been fired after many years of serv- 
ice. It is contended that these workers 
are entitled to keep their jobs and that 
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thousands of temporary employes still 
on the pay roll ought to be fired first. 

Representative Edward Rees (Rep.), 
of Kansas, chairman of the House Civil 
Service Committee, takes their side, al- 
though he strongly favors cuts. “Those 
in high places in the Government ought 
to get together and decide on a policy,” 
he says. “Reduction in force should be 
done in an orderly manner.” 

Committeemen are calling on the new 
Republican administrators to produce 
more businesslike plans for running the 
Government and more efficient ways of 
dealing with U.S. employes. 

Many obstacles now lie in the way of 
orderly administration. 

Frustration. New Government admin- 
istrators, many of them accustomed to 
the hiring and firing practices of the busi- 
ness world, feel thwarted. The Govern- 
ment system freezes some workers in 
jobs until pension time, fails to assess 
clearly the merits of individual workers, 
and sometimes forces dismissal of able 
workers. 

War veterans make up 60 per cent of 
Government civilian employes. Under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, they can- 
not be fired if nonveterans are available 
for the ax. 

Firing purely on merit—or lack of it— 
is practically impossible. More than 99 
per cent of Government office workers, 
under the present rating system, have 


the same score: satisfactory. The ratings 
offer no clear clues for eliminating peo- 
ple on their lack of ability. 


employes get their notices. This system 
protects jobs, but disorganizes the opera. 
tions of a whole bureau. It goes like this. 
A worker with a high Civil Service classi- 
fication gets a pink slip. Instead of quit. 
ting, he takes a job one grade lower. That 
sets off a chain reaction, like a game of 
musical chairs, that runs through the 
whole agency until the lowest-rated man 
is out. 


uncertainty. Administrators get little out 
of employes who fear they may be fired 
next. 


creat reductions in the Government pay 
rolls. Businessmen are complaining be. 
cause trade is slipping. Houses, car 
furniture can’t be sold to Government 
employes who have been fired or fear 
they will be fired. 


stituents. losing Government jobs, writ 
letters. Looking into things, Congressmen 
find that the Civil Service system is not 
working too well. Dismissed career em 
ployes go to the top of hiring lists—but 
jobs to fit them are few. Meantime, 30- 
000 people a month still are being hired, 
on a temporary basis, for lesser jobs. 


is a revision of the Civil Service syster 
Subcommittees of the House Civil Se 
ice Committee are turning up new ideag 
which they think will produce a better 
career system. Behind plans for revision 
lies the belief that federal employ 
is likely to stay as high as 2 million fag 
a long time. 
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PART OF THE ARMY OF FEDERAL WORKERS 
Their ranks have thinned by about 100,000—and more are to go 
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“Our CValionals save us their cost every 9 months.” 


— CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algonac, Mich. 
“World's Largest Builder of Motor Boats’’ 


“The launching of our ‘boat kit’ business 
two years ago increased our Accounts 
Receivable more than 50%. Resulting 
congestion ended when we installed Na- 
tional Accounting Machines with Elec- 
tric Typewriter. 

“In addition to saving 111 hours per 
month on Accounts Receivable, our 
Nationals’ great versatility enables us 
to keep current on Accounts Payable 
and Daily Sales Analysis and Distribu- 
tion, with time left over for General 


Ledger and Profit-and-Loss breakdown. 

“We also use National Adding Ma- 
chines for all types of figure work. 

“Nationals save us their cost every 
9 months. Our operators like them be- 
cause they're so easy to learn and so 
easy to operate that jobs are done on 
time with less effort.” 


. 
SI President 


Regardless of the size of business, there is 
a National System that cuts costs, pays for 
itself, and then continues savings as hand- 
some annual profit. National’s exclusive 
combination of features does up to 73 of 
the work automatically. Let your nearby 
National representative show what you 
can save with National Machines suited 
to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 
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No one has ever before put together a 
nuclear powered submarine. 
, To solve the puzzle of underwater atomic 
propulsion more than half a million “pieces,” 
from the tiniest washer to multi-ton castings, 
must be fabricated and fitted... more than 
three million man hours and the skills of many 
trades must be utilized. 
For over 70 years, divisions of General Dynamics 
Corporation, now building the world’s first 
nuclear powered submarines, have been working 
out intricate problems in the application of 
power to military and industrial uses. 
Today, nuclear powered submarines, jet fighter 
aircraft, guided missiles and electric motors 
of advanced design result from General Dynamics’ 
puzzle-solving experience in hydrodynamics, 
thermodynamics, aerodynamics, electrodynamics 
and nucleodynamics. 
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FOR DEMOCRATS, IT’S ‘52 AGAIN 


Democrats, quarreling again, 
ore wondering if they can win 
gnother election until the North- 
South breach is healed. 

This time, the fuss developed 
over plans for a Chicago rally to 
be held later this month. 

Southerners are out to block 
Adlai Stevenson in 1956. Also, 
they are serving notice that the 
South is not to be trifled with on 
tivil rights, other issues. 


Democrats across the country are 
watching a new demonstration of 
something that many had suspected 
all along: The party still is split wide 
open, just as it was in the campaigns 
of 1948 and 1952. 

This is the real meaning of the row 
that has developed over plans for the 
Democratic meeting at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 14-15. 

What started out to be a pleasant little 
party rally is beginning to look like a 
political battle of the first magnitude. 
Key Southern Democrats, the same ones 
who led the revolt against Adlai Steven- 


North-South Rift Casts 


son last November, are boycotting the 
Chicago meeting. Some were not invited 
in the first place. Others sent regrets. 

This latest rift within the party be- 
comes an early sign that more trouble is 
ahead for 1956. 

The civil-rights issue is still there, and 
as bitter as ever. The “loyalty” pledge 
adopted by the 1952 National Conven- 
tion still rankles. Resentment over what 
Southerners called “Trumanism” in the 
last campaign has not disappeared. 

What Southerners really are after, in 
kicking up another fuss at this stage, is 
to block Stevenson for the Democratic 
nomination in 1956. 

Without the South, these Democrats 
argue, the party cannot win. And they 
are warning Northern Democrats that 
Stevenson is not the man to carry the 
Solid South, 

If the Southerners could choose, their 
man probably would be Senator Richard 
B. Russell, of Georgia. If the nomination 
must go outside the South, they would 
like to see it given to a Border-State 
man. They speak of Senator Stuart 
Symington, of Missouri. Other names 
will be tried out in the months to come. 

Despite the Southern feeling, Mr. 
Stevenson still seems to have an edge 
over all others, Former President Tru- 
man has great influence over party reg- 





What the Fight Is About— 
Democrats’ Loyalty Pledge of 1952 


Be it resolved that this Convention believes in the 


Shadow Over Chicago 


ulars outside the South. The Truman 
weight still stands back of Stevenson. 

Northern Democrats are not ready 
to capitulate. They argue that the 1952 
election was lost for the Democrats in the 
North, not in the South. Mr. Stevenson 
lost four States and 57 electoral votes 
in the South. In the Northern and Border 
States, he lost 14 States that had voted 
with the Democrats in every presidential 
election since 1928. These had 148 votes 
—more than twice as many as were lost 
in the South. 

If Mr. Stevenson had held these 14 
States, plus New York which, except for 
1948, had gone Democratic in every elec- 
tion since 1932, he would have won the 
election.in spite of the loss of the South- 
ern votes. 

On the face of these figures, Northern 
Democrats are firmly backing the New 
Deal and “Fair Deal” programs. They ar- 
gue that it is more than twice as impor- 
tant to win back the Northern and Bor- 
der States than it is to win the Southern 
States that deserted in either 1948 or 
1952. And they do not believe they can 
win back the Northern States by shift- 
ing to a more conservative line. 

What the Northern Democrats would 
like to do at Chicago is to plan for the 
recapture of control of Congress in 1954. 

(Continued on page 36) 





great American principle of majority rule. No delegate 
shall be seated unless he shall give assurance to the 
Credentials Committee that he will exert every honor- 
able means available to him in any official capacity he 
may have to provide that the nominees of this Conven- 
tion for President and Vice President, through their 
names or those of electors pledged to them, appear on 
the election ballot under the heading, name or desig- 
nation of the Democratic Party. 

Such assurance shall be given by the chairman of 
each delegation, and shall not be binding upon those 
delegates who shall so signify to the Credentials Com- 
mittee of the Convention prior to its report to this Con- 
vention, and for this Convention only, such assurance 
shall not be in contravention of existing law of the State 
or of the instructions of the State Democratic govern- 
ing body. 
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ON’T let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 
Don’t let doubts about a continuing source of funds delay 
your future progress. Get in touch with ComMercIAL CRepIT. 


With the money market tightening, it is re- 
assuring to know that funds obtained through 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method are not subject 
to calls or renewals ... that as your business 
increases, more COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is 
available automatically. 


We offer you all the advantages of selling stock or taking in 
partners without the disadvantages. Funds available quickly, 
usually in 3 to 5 days. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. Your cost is minimized because there are 
no preliminary charges; our one charge is a tax deductible 
expense and you pay only for money you actually use as your 
need varies. Once set up, our plan functions continuously for 
months or years, no matter where you are located in the U. S. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 
method to supplement operating cash at the rate of 600 MILLION 
Dotars this year. We'd like to send you complete facts about 
the advantages our method offers you. Write or wire the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below and say, “Send me 


information about plan offered in U. S. News.” 


BattrmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


Los AncELEs 14—724S.SpringSt. New Yorx 17—100E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 
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But the Southerners are looking far be. 
yond the congressional campaigns. The 
South will rock along through the cop. 
gressional races unaltered so far as party 
lineups are concerned. : 

Whatever Southern Democrats may 
do in presidential elections. they will 
continue to send Democrats to the House 
and Senate. The mere giving of electoral 
votes to Mr. Eisenhower did not change 
party loyalties so far as Congress is cop. 
cerned. Under the one-party svstem of 
the South, candidates must run as Demo. 
crats to win election. And whether or 
not Southerners are friendly to the pa- 
tional party, they are counted as Demo. 
crats in handing out committee assign. 
ments in Congress. 

Thus, the Southerners are thinking 
ahead to 1956 in demanding a repeal of 
the so-called “loyalty” pledge that was 


—Wide World 
GOVERNOR SHIVERS OF TEXAS 
... first snubbed, then miffed 


adopted at the 1952 Convention. This 
pledge can keep Southern Democrats 
who are in control of the party machinen 
in their States from turning the elector 
votes of the States away from the national 
party’s candidates by the mere proces 
of giving the party name to candidates 
of their own choosing. 

The “loyalty” pledge adopted i 
Chicago in 1952 was a watered-down 
version of a much stricter proposal. The 
original version would have required 
delegates to pledge their personal sup 
port to Convention nominees. It wa 
changed to a simple requirement that 
delegates promise to use their influenc 
to have the Democratic nominees put on 
the ballot in their States under a Demo- 
cratic Party label. 

What the pledge did was simply to 
erect a barrier to keep States’ Righters 
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Kies . 
or other dissenting Democrats from run- 
Ne- ning away with the party name and us- 
he ing it against candidates of the national . ’ 
M- party. This had been done in one or 
tty BH iwo States in the 1948 bolt of States’ J i S j 0 i 
Righters against Mr. Truman. : 
lay Delegates from Virginia, South Caro- . 
vill JB jna and Louisiana refused to sign the 
ise B pledge in 1952, and were given their and 


ral HB coats anyway. But they felt bound to put 
ige the Democratic Party candidates on the 


on- B jallot in their States, and did so when a Tt: 
of & they went home. iH if S a | i 
no- Governors Hugh L. White of Missis- 


or ¥ sippi and John S. Battle of Virginia are 
ha- § planning to ask the National Committee 
n0o- & meeting at Chicago to recommend that 
gn- & the 1956 National Convention repeal the 
‘ovalty” pledge. Governor Battle says 
that, if there is not some assurance that 
the next Convention will repeal the 
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A team of 7500 cost-conscious 

people are behind TEMCO cus- 

tomers. A team with vision... 
imaginatively designing aircraft 

for the future. A team with ver- > 
satility ... skillfully producing 
diversified aircraft components 

for today. 
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ALABAMA‘S SENATOR HILL 
... favors the loyalty pledge 





pledge, he will not go to the Convention. 
The National Committee could do noth- 
) ing more than make a recommendation 
nely ® to the Convention. The fight will have 


This 


crats 


tonal to be made all over again in 1956. Each 
ional I Convention adopts its own rules. 
DCess At the same time, Senator Spessard L. 
dates Holland, of Florida, rejected an invita- 
tion to the Chicago meeting. He said he 
d a saw no sign that the Democratic leader- 
low ship had changed the view that lost the 
The electoral votes of four Southern States 


uired I last year, and he added that the South- 
sup # emners are going to be hard to lure back 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


WS unless some changes are made. & 
thi} There are other Southerners who spoke e 
len Bp and said they would not go to the 


ut on meeting. But, in every Southern State, Plants at: DALLAS - GARLAND, TEXAS - GREENVILLE, TEXAS 
em0-B there are Democrats who are planning 
to go, as the Democratic Party in the 


ly to (Continued on page 38) 
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South is divided into sharply differing 
factions. One of these factions always 
co-operates with the national organiza. 
tion. 

In Alabama, the national-party faction 
is the dominant one. Senator John J 
Sparkman is going to the meeting, Sena. 
tor Lister Hill declared himself in fayo, 
of the “loyalty” pledge. 

This division in the party, as between 
North and South, is one of the reasons 
why a special study committee is lining 
up against a proposal to call a National 
Convention of the party for next year, 

There are other reasons. Such a meet. 
ing would cost upward of $100,000 and 
the party does not have money like that 
to throw around. Many state laws would 
have to be changed to cover the choice 
of delegates for a Convention. And cop. 
gressional campaigns are fought out ona 
State and district basis rather than na- 
tional. Each candidate shapes his issues 
to fit local conditions. 

This means that the Democrats woul 
not have a national meeting in 1954 at 
which to blow off steam. Instead, there 
merely would be general planning, r- 
gional rallies and a hacking away at the 
Republicans on farm, power and debt 
policies on a State and regional basis, 
Consequently, Southerners are getting 
rid of some of their steam now. 

The coming Chicago meeting started 
out to be a regional rally for Midwest 
ern Democrats. Mr. Stevenson, just back 
from Europe, was to: make some jabs at 
the Republicans and keep his name be- 
fore the public so that it would not be 
forgotten by 1956. There was to bea 
$100-a-plate dinner to raise money fo 
the party. And some minor party busines 
was to be handled. 

Suddenly, the plans were broadened 
and the meeting became a national a- 
fair. Mr. Truman was invited to saya 
few words. Panel discussions of part) 
organization and issues were arranged. 
A National Committee meeting was 
called. Invitations were sent out to al 
Democratic members of Congress. ani 
to all Democratic Governors except 
three. 

Then things began to pop. The three 
Governors omitted from the _ invitation 
list were those who had led the revolt 
against the party ticket in the South in 
1952: James F. Byrnes of South Car 
lina, Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana and 
Allan Shivers of Texas. The Governor 
said they would not come if invited, # 
they later were. And other Southem 
Democrats began demanding repeal 
the “loyalty” pledge. 

Before the National Committee real- 
ized what was happening, Southem 
Democrats were firing statements all 
over the place. And a major battle was 
being promised for the meeting. 
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Tue price of almost everything you 
buy today is a good deal higher than it 
was in 1939. 


The U.S. Cost of Living Index has 
gone up 87%. 





The cost of building a new home is 
up 141%. 


The F.O.B. price of a new, popular- 
priced 2-door sedan is 148% higher. 





Even railroad freight rates—which are 
set by the U.S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission—are up 82%. 


The reasons for this are obvious. Prices 
are higher because costs are higher. 


Costs in the oil iudustry are no excep- 
tion. The cost of building a Union Oil 
Service Station has gone up 200% since 
1939. Our other construction costs are 
up 149%. Steel pipe—a material we 
use by the trainload—is up 88%. 











In spite of all this, the price of our 
76 gasoline has gone up only 66%*. 


Why aren’t gasoline prices higher? First, 
our U.S. oil companies are operating in 
an intensely competitive industry. 


Second, U.S. oil companies are big 
enough to finance vast research pro- 
grams. So technological progress has 
been great. 


By plowing back profits into better 
facilities, by improving processes and 
products through research, by elimi- 
nating waste, our U.S. oil companies 
have been able to offset rising costs 
with greater efficiency—and keep their 
prices down. 





*Average U.S. prices for all gasolines have increased 
no more than this. 
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THE CAPITALS 


BONN....PARIS....CAIRO....SEOUL..e- 





>> BONN--Look behind the vote count in West Germany's elections and you find 
that Germans have accepted the idea of wearing uniforms once again. 

Not a single party pulling down a major share of the vote proposed that 
Germans should do without an army. Anti-militarism, a major issue in Germany 
two years ago, is on the shelf now. German divisions can march again. 








>> Question of how many German divisions will march and for what purpose is 
the issue now. It worries the U.S., Soviet Russia, France and the world. 

West Germans themselves are worried. Winning party in the elections, like 
the runner-up, wants no Nazi-style militarism, no military leadership. But 
Germans realize they cannot survive unarmed in a dangerous world. . 











>> PARIS--Idea of the six-nation European Army--France, Italy, the three Low 
Countries with West Germany--is revived again by the West German attitude. 

On paper, it already exists. The governments involved have all approved. 

Parliaments, however, have been slow to agree. Italy's new Government is 
in no hurry. Luxembourg waits for Belgium. All wait for the French. 

Now, in the French Assembly, deputies who fear a revival of German militar- 
ism are wondering whether it would not be wise, after all, to bring West German 
troops into a European Army soon. Later, they fear, West Germany may not be 
content to share in Europe's defense, may insist on its own national army. 











>> Frenchmen have a quick answer to Americans who propose that the U.S. forget 
the French and go ahead rearming West Germany without them. 

"You Americans occupy the Bavarian woods," said a French officer, "but what 
do you propose to do about the rest of West Germany? The French and British 
armies hold the industrial heart of the country. Not so fast!" 

Talk about “peripheral defense" of Europe, idea that the U.S. can pull back 
to bases in North Africa, Britain and Scandinavia, also runs into trouble. The 
French control North Africa. Britain is reluctant to help without France. 
Scandinavia is traditionally shy of limited alliances. 

You can expect more impatient waiting for the French in the months ahead. 











>> TRIESTE--There is more sound and fury, but no war, in sight between Italy 
and Yugoslavia over Trieste. Italy's Government talks tough to please voters. 
Yugoslavia's Tito, a tough actor, does not worry about votes. He wants Trieste. 
Diplomats want time to quiet hot tempers. Soldiers responsible for defend- 
ing Europe want the quarrel ended so that they can get Italian and Yugoslav 
troops to plug up the gap between Italy's Alps and Yugoslavia's Julian Alps. 








(over) 
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Triestinos, doing a good business with U.S. and British troops, are pretty happy 
as they are. They prefer dollars to dinars and lire. 





>> CAIRO--The Arab states agree angrily that they are being robbed at the 
United Nations by the Western powers. They are irked by the French removal of 
the Sultan of Morocco, which the U.N. Council declined to discuss. They want 
the British to quit Suez; they resent the existence of Israel. 
When it comes to creating an Arab Army, however, there is disagreement. 

















>> Arab idea was to set up a force of 150,000 men drawn from seven Arab coun- 
tries. This force, they hoped, would get arms and equipment from the U.S. Its 
troops, eventually, might replace British troops in the Suez Canal zone. 

At Cairo, so far, the chiefs of staff of the countries involved are making 
little progress. Suspicion and rivalry among Arab leaders is blocking the 
scheme. Smaller Arab countries suspect that Egypt wants to use the army for its 
own selfish ends. Lebanon and Syria fear Iraq and Jordan. It's a mess. 

Whole idea of a unified Arab Army now seems close to collapse. 











>> JAKARTA--Communists in Indonesia now are on the side of law and order. 

There is a reason. A terrorist organization called "True Islam" controls a 
quarter of the island of Java and some 12 million people. They want an Islamic 
State. The Moslem Party, by long odds the most popular among the country's 80 
million people, also wants an Islamic state. Both are anti-Communist. 

Communist tactics: Call for war on the terrorists, postponing elections. 
Help a Government coalition destroy the political power of the Moslem Party by 
identifying its leaders with the terrorists. Then take over. 

But the odds, right now, favor postponing the war, not the elections. 

















>> SEOUL--In Korea, the next big battle will be fought for the minds of men. 
Late this month, prisoners who do not want to go home will be‘moved into 
the neutral zone near Panmunjom. There, guarded by Indian troops and watched by 
neutrals, they will get sales talks from the people for whom they fougnt. 
Rules are few. It's to be a field day for psychological warfare. 











>> Odds are against the Communists. They admit it in terms of numbers. 

The U.N. holds 23,000 prisoners, Chinese and North Koreans, who want no 
more Communism. Aided by a few hard-core Communists, known to be among these 
"anti-Communist" prisoners, persuasive Chinese and North Korean Communists will 
have a chance to talk the prisoners back to the Communist side. If they fail, 
the Chinese will go to Formosa and the Koreans to South Korea. 

U.S. Army psychologists are guessing that 75 per cent of these prisoners 
will hold to their original decision to reject Communism. It's only a guess. 














>> Communists claim they hold "more than 300 Koreans and more than 20 non- 
Korean prisoners of war" who do not choose to return. That's the lot. 

U.S. Army psychiatrists expect an American defeat in their effort to get 
back the few Americans who do not want to return. They include four Americans 
who were convinced by Communists that the U.S. used "germ bombs." A "guilt 
complex," say pSychiatrists, may keep them on the Communist side. 

In balance, however, the battle will be won for freedom, not Communism. 
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with GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 


Supreme Commander Allied Powers in Europe 


CAN EUROPE BE DEFENDED? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Since early 1951, U.S. and its 
allies have been building a defense line against 
the Soviet Union in Western Europe—a 4,000-mile 
front from Norway to Turkey. 

Now there is talk of relaxing. War fears are fad- 
ing in Europe, raising questions about the defense 
line. How good is it? Cam Europe be held against 
a Russian attack? Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Su- 
preme Commander of Allied forces in Europe, 
has been touring potential danger spots along the 
line. He gives an up-to-date report on Europe’s 
defenses in the following interview. 








| 


GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, 54, served in Afri- 
ca, Italy and Austria during World War II. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower called him “my right hand” in 
the early days of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. When General Gruenther moved up to 
become Supreme Commander of NATO's defense 
system a few months ago he took over an Allied 
army he himself had fitted together. 

The General was interviewed at the headquar- 
ters of the Allied Supreme Commander near Paris 
by Robert Kleiman, West European Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report. 








Q General Gruenther, how much of an increase in 
military forces is needed to reach the point where we 
have security in Europe? 

A You will recall that Abraham Lincoln, when 
asked how long his legs were, answered, “Just long 
enough to reach the ground.” The answer to your 
question will have to be almost that vague. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization planners are constantly 
evaluating the nature of the threat and developing re- 
quirements based on that estimate. There is no specific 
answer that I can give you, but I can assure you that 
we have not yet reached the point where we have ade- 
quate security in Europe. 

Q You told a congressional committee recently that 
you didn’t expect the Russians to launch an attack in 
Europe now or any time. Could you expand on that? 

A My complete statement was that I do not expect 
a war by the Russians at any time if—and there was a 
big if—we, the NATO nations, take the proper action. 
In other words, I feel that we have it within our power 
to prevent a war from taking place by continuing to 
build an adequate defensive strength now. 

I feel confident that we shall take appropriate meas- 
ures to provide for our security. That is why I say that 
no war will take place. I realize that’s a major if, but 
I am optimistic on this point. 

Q You share President Eisenhower's optimism on 
this subject? 

A Yes, indeed. 

Q What are the factors in this if? 

A First of all, we, as nations bound together in a 
treaty for collective defense, must have unity of pur- 
pose as to the aim we’re trying to accomplish. Second- 
ly, we must be able to deal from strength, rather than 
from weakness. 
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If we are able to achieve both those objectives, I 
have high hopes that we shall be able to preserve 
peace. 

Q Well, you have been associated with this problem 
of building strength for the past 21/2 years. Have you 
seen any progress made? 

A Since General Eisenhower came over here in 
February, 1951, the progress has been considerable 
and very encouraging. As a rough order of magnitude, 
our forces are twice as large as they were then. But 
the increase in effectiveness has been even greater. 
This applies especially to the effectiveness of our air 
forces. In our over-all accomplishments, we have made 
more progress than I ever thought possible in Febru- 
ary, 1951. 

Q Why was that? 

A Well, the problem of getting going seemed to be 
such a formidable one at that time. It was such a new 
idea; no coalition of this sort had ever made any great 
progress in peacetime. All experience was against iis 
success. 

Q What are the main things 
achieved in this 21-year period? 

A Id say, first of all, we now have an organization, 
a going concern, that can deal with the problem of the 
defense of Western Europe. We have in SHAPE | “u- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers, **.-> ne], begun 
by General Eisenhower, and completed by General 
Ridgway, a command organization to handle any 
emergency. Our commands cover the 4,000-mile per- 
imeter which you see on the map [page 47], extend- 
ing from the northern tip of Norway to the eastern 
borders of Turkey. Every commander, General Man- 
sergh at Oslo, Marshal Juin at Fontainebleau, Admiral 
Fechteler in Naples, Admiral Mountbatten in Malta 
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Allied Forces Twice as Large as in February, 1951... 


Soviet War Power Growing ... German Army Still Needed 


—each one of these four major commanders—knows 
exactly what measures to implement in the event of 
an emergency. 

That doesn’t mean we have sufficient forces to cope 
with every emergency. The success of our efforts 
would depend on the strength of the aggressor’s at- 
tack. But our commanders definitely know what ac- 
tion to take. 

Secondly, as I stated earlier, we have developed 
greatly increased strength over what we had 214 years 
ago. 

0 What does this add up to in divisions and air- 
planes? 

A The North Atlantic Council reported in Decem- 
ber, 1952, that there were approximately 50 divisions 
and 4,000 aircraft from Norway to Italy. The forces 
of Greece and Turkey are in addition to these. 

Q How many of those 50 divisions could fight on 
D Day, the day the war started? 

A All of them could fight on D Day or shortly 
thereafter. However, only about 25 are considered as 
effective D-Day divisions. The others would become 
effective shortly after D ‘Day. 

Q Why don’t you include the Greek and Turkish 
divisions? 

A The Council decided not to announce the num- 
ber of these divisions. I should like to state, however, 
that they constitute a significant force which is con- 
stantly increasing in effectiveness. And, of course, both 
of these countries are developing substantial air forces. 


Goals for Stronger Forces 

Q Is this about as far as your command is going? Is 
this pretty much the force you’re going to have? 

A Oh, I wouldn’t say that. The NATO Council is 
now engaged in a process called the “annual review.” 
This has been in progress since early May, and it 
will probably be approved by the Council later this 
year. The aim of the annual review is to provide firm 
force goals for 1954, and planning goals for 1955 and 
1956. The review also takes into account measures to 
make the forces more effective. The provision of logis- 
tic support is an example of one of these measures. 

And, of course, we are counting on a German contri- 
bution which is very much needed. 

It is highly important that we continue to have in- 
creases both in air forces and land forces, and, per- 
haps to a lesser degree, in naval forces. 

Q Why “lesser” in the case of naval forces? 

A Because we feel that a moderate increase will 
keep them in balance since they were in relatively bet- 
ter shape to begin with. 
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Q General, we have a truce in Korea, and there have 
been riots and civil unrest behind the Iron Curtain. 
Some people think the Russians are getting weaker 
and weaker and that there is no need for the West to 
get any stronger. Would you agree with that? 

A I definitely do not agree with that thesis. I think 
it would be a major error for us to relax at this time. 
We have arrived at a position of moderate strength, 
which is beginning to pay dividends. We have momen- 
tum now, and if we should lose it, it would be most 
difficult to recover. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that the armed 
forces of the Soviet bloc are becoming weaker. On the 
contrary, all intelligence reports indicate that they 
are growing stronger. 

It is true that the Soviet dictatorship appears to be 
having difficulties in the captive countries. What this 
will mean to the nations of the West ig not yet clear. But 
one thing is clear. Never was there a greater need among 
the NATO nations for unity, for wisdom, and for per- 
severance. Never was there a greater need to see clear- 
ly that our lives are bound inextricably together. Never 
was there a greater need to continue to work together 
to build our defensive strength for peace. 


Why Russia Has Not Attacked 


Q If we haven't reached the point of military se- 
curity in West Europe yet, how can you say that the 
Russians won't attack? 

A That’s a very good question. I assume that you 
are referring to my earlier remark... 

Q Right. 

A ...when I said that I feel that we are going to 
reach a position of strength which will make aggres- 
sion so unprofitable that it will never take place. In 
effect you are now asking me: “Why haven’t the Rus- 
sians attacked thus far?” 

Q Well, why haven't they? 

A It is true that the Russians during the last few 
years could have won the first phase of a war with 
relative ease. 

Q They could have occupied Europe, in other 
words? 

A Yes. Before NATO was organized it would have 
been an easy task. It is not so simple now. But they 
could do it now, and I emphasize could, if they were 
willing to devote the necessary resources to the task. 

Q Even today? 

A Even today, that is if they are willing to pay the 
price. I must stress, however, that we would not be a 
pushover for them. Yet, if they were willing to devote 
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the air power and the ground forces to the effort, 
they could set us back today. We yet do not have 
enough to be able to resist successfully against an all- 
out attack. 

Q We could not even hold a beachhead? 

A Oh, we could hold a beachhead if that were our 
objective. However, our mission is to defend Western 
Europe. We are not planning to retire. The question 
of whether or not we could hold a beachhead involves 
a retreat concept. This command was not organized 
to plan a withdrawal. We intend to stay. 

But to come back to your earlier question, viz: Why 
didn’t they attack us when their advantage was such 
an overwhelming one? 

It is very dangerous to come to a definite conclusion 
why the Soviets have not taken a particular line of ac- 
tion. I shall, however, venture three probable answers, 
any one of which could be the correct one. 

The first answer is this: Although they could have 
won the first phase, they probably do not yet have the 
industrial potential to fight a long war. After all, to oc- 
cupy all or part of Europe would not win the war for 
them with the industrial might of the U.S. still intact. 

Secondly, there is the deterrent value of the atomic 
bomb. This could well be a significant factor because at 
this time offensive air power has a big advantage over 
defensive air power. The Soviets would, thus, have 
great difficulty in defending against atomic attacks. 

The third probability is that the Soviets may have 
decided that they are doing reasonably well in the 
“cold war,” so why take a chance on a “hot war’? 
Certainly they are doing their best to drive a wedge 
between the NATO Allies. That line of reasoning 
might very well be an astute one, if we are not on the 
alert. 


Importance of Reserves 

Q Would you say that, at the point of contact in 
Germany, just measuring the Russian forces and the 
NATO forces in Germany, we have now achieved 
rough equality with the Russians at that point of 
contact? 

A Before I answer that question I should like to 
make clear that the security of the West is not deter- 
mined by any numerical balance between the Soviet 
and NATO forces which currently exists in Germany, 
or, as you express it, “at the point of contact.” In all 
probability the Soviets do not have sufficient forces 
in Germany at this time to launch a successful attack. 
They would probably have to bring in additional 
forces prior to launching an attack against the West. 

Q Then achieving a defensive balance at the point 
of contact is only part of the problem? 

A Correct. If the Soviets should move in the addi- 
tional air and land forces which are available today 
in Russia, the question would arise whether or not 
we could muster sufficient power to stop them. At this 
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time the answer is, “Probably not.” That is the reason 
why we are constantly urging upon the NATO nations 
that we must build strong air forces and adequate re- 
serve land forces which could be employed quickly 
in any emergency. Our objective is to have a shield 
strong enough to withstand an attack until reserve 
forces can be brought up. The reserve forces are not 
yet effective enough or large enough to meet the test 
that we might have to face. 


If Russia Hits in Force— 

Q Well, then, what would be the situation if the So- 
viets should attack in force? 

A History is full of illustrations where the weaker 
force has stood off or defeated a much stronger force. 
We are reaching the point now where the aggressor 
would have to handle his forces with consummate 
skill. He could not afford to make many mistakes 
against us, even if he should attack in force. 

In fact, our progress in the development of defen- 
sive strength has been so great that our very success 
is responsible for some of our current difficulties. 
NATO was created initially in an atmosphere of fear. 
As our defense grows stronger the element of fear 
diminishes, with a resulting tendency to relax. 

Q Would you say that explains the reduction in 
defense appropriations now being planned in many 
countries? 

A If a reduction in defense expenditures occurs in 
the NATO countries in 1954, I should say it will be 
due to two reasons: Economic problems and the tend- 
ency to relax. However, the main purpose of the an- 
nual review is to consider just such factors. 

Q To go back for a moment to this question of the 
point of contact: In 1951, the Russians had over- 
whelming strength in Germany. Since then the West- 
ern forces have been built up tremendously. But the 
Russians have not increased the number of their divi- 
sions in Eastern Germany. How would you explain 
that? Why have they permitted NATO to catch up? 

A Well, it would have been a major problem for the 
Soviets to maintain the relative advantage which they 
had over us in February, 1951. It would have created 
very considerable difficulties for them in the occupied 
territories. 

The more troops they bring in, the greater their 
problems are. Very good evidence of this was the 
June 17-18 disturbances in East Berlin and in East 
Germany generally. In other words, if they had at- 
tempted to keep pace with our growing strength, it 
would have meant that they would have had to move 
a great many more Soviet divisions into Eastern Ger- 
many. That, in turn, would have created so many 
problems that it might have reached the point of 
diminishing returns. 

Q Is it the failure of the Russians to build up their 
(Continued on page 48) 
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. .- ‘We’re in a period of great danger right now’ 


forces in Germany that, in part, explains your feeling 
that they have no intention of attacking in the near 
future? 

A I should like to emphasize that I am not dealing 
in the subject of Soviet intentions. I did speculate ear- 
lier to the extent of giving you three reasons why the 
Soviets have not attacked already, but I would not 
hazard a guess as to what they are thinking about in 
the future. 

As a military man I try to limit myself to a discus- 
sion of enemy capabilities. When I said at the start of 
our interview that I do not expect an attack by Russia 
I tried to make it clear that I reached that conclusion 
because I am confident the West will continue to 
strengthen its defense. 

Q Do you think the Soviet industrial strength will 
reach a point at a subsequent period where their capa- 
bilities will be greater? 

A Very much greater. Their capabilities, industry- 
wise, are on the way up all the time. Their war capa- 
bilities a few years from now will, in all probability, 
be greatly increased. 

Q Does that mean the danger will be increased a 
few years from now? 

A That depends on what we do. Again, it’s a ques- 
tion of relative balance. If the aggressor has a big 
edge over the NATO defending forces, then the dan- 
ger gets greater and greater. Now, as long as you’re 
asking about the danger, I would like to stress that I 
think we’re in a period of danger right now, and that 
this feeling of relaxation is about the worst thing that 
could happen to the West. 


Future of Arms Spending 

Q Would you say that defense spending has to con- 
tinue for a considerable period at about the present 
level? 

A I would expect so. 

Q Or can it taper off? 

A No, I would say that costs of the present order of 
magnitude should continue for some time. Now on the 
question of tapering off, if we can gain big advances 
—technological developments, such as atomic weap- 
ons, guided missiles, increased capabilities in the field 
of air power, naval power—we may be able to reduce 
these requirements. But for the most part, those de- 
velopments won’t be fully effective for several years. 
And furthermore, it’s rather difficult to estimate ac- 
curately to what extent they will cut down other re- 
quirements. I don’t want to rule out the possibility 
that requirements might be less. But, based on present 
evidence, they probably won’t decrease significantly. 

Q What do you think of the big cut in the Ameri- 
can defense appropriation that has been made? 

A We at SHAPE are not in a position to evaluate 
the effect of a budget reduction by any individual na- 


Q Have you been assured that the U.S. will keep 
its commitments to provide a certain total of forces 
to SHAPE? 

A No, we haven’t been assured that they will keep 
them, but neither have we been given any indication 
that they will not. That is a matter for determination 
in the annual review, in which the United States is a 
participant. 

Q We were talking about the Russian forces. Could 
you give us a brief summary of just what the size of 
these forces is? 

A The Russian armed forces now are at about the 
same numerical level that they have been for the last 
four years. They have about 175 land divisions, con- 
stituting the most effective land army in the world, 
some 20,000 operational aircraft, and upwards of 300 
submarines of various types, plus, of course, other 
surface craft. 

Q How many of those divisions are in Europe? 

A Approximately 30. 


Growth of Satellite Armies 

Q That includes the satellite countries? 

A No, that does not include the satellites. When I 
told you that the number of Soviet divisions, 175, is 
approximately the same as they have had for the last 
four years, I should have told you that a great deal of 
the Soviet effort recently has been devoted to increas- 
ing and improving the satellite divisions, as well as 
modernizing their own divisions. 

In the satellite countries in Europe there are up- 
wards of 70 additional divisions. Some of those are 
good divisions, some are not so good. But that is where 
the main increase has been taking place. 

Similarly, in air power, the Soviets have been build- 
ing up satellite air forces. Now, of course, to build up 
an air force is a very big problem. The satellite air 
forces, relatively speaking, are probably behind satel- 
lite ground forces. But there is every indication that 
the Soviets understand that deficiency, and they are 
working hard to correct it. 

Q Of these 30 Soviet divisions that are in Europe, 
how many are actually in Germany? 

A Somewhere between 20 and 25. 

Q And the others are spread throughout the satel- 
lite countries? 

A Yes. 

Q How many planes do the Russians have in Eu- 
rope? 

A It’s dangerous to rely on the number of planes 
actually in Europe now because they can fly in re- 
inforcements in short order. They could bring to bear, 
in a rather brief period of time, against Central Europe 
very close to 5,000 aircraft, most of them jets. 

Q Their big problem, in other words, would be to 
bring in reinforcements from Russia itself, if war 
came? 
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..+ ‘The winning of the air battle would be No. 1 priority’ 


A Yes, and it’s harder to bring in ground reinforce- 
ments than it is to bring in air reinforcements. 

Q Are they hampered by communications in bring- 
ing in ground reserves? 

A No, they are not hampered by lack of existing 
communications as such. If, after a war broke out, a 
railhead, a transfer point, suddenly were destroyed, 
they would be hampered. If they were allowed to bring 
in these reinforcements without interference, then 
they would have no major problem. 

Q Is that why you said recently that SHAPE’s big- 
gest immediate problem is the build-up of air power 
in Europe? 

A That is one of the main reasons. However, more 
important still is our need for air power in order to 
obtain air superiority. The winning of the air battle 
would be No. 1 priority. Air power is also a necessity 
for the support of the ground forces and for other es- 
sential missions. Without adequate air power the de- 
fense of Europe would be almost hopeless. 

Q How is the airfield program progressing? 

A Magnificently. By early 1954 we will have about 
125 fine fields which could be used, and the number 
will increase after that time. 

Q Do you see a substantial increase in NATO air 
forces coming in the next year or two? 

A That again depends upon the current annual re- 
view which, as I have said, is now under way. We hope 
for an increase; we’re asking for an increase; and we 
shall continue to ask for one. 

Q How much of an increase are you asking for, ap- 
proximately, in percentage terms? 

A Following the policy of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil, I regret that these figures are not releasable. 


Role of the Navies 

Q What about naval forces? 

A They would play a very important role in the de- 
fense of Europe. Our plans rely heavily on the naval 
forces under Admiral Mountbatten and Admiral 
Fechteler in the Mediterranean area. Admiral Mc- 
Cormick’s Atlantic command, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, is charged with the protection of the vital 
sea lines of communication across the Atlantic. 
In addition, our plans for the defense of the vital 
northern and southern flanks involve the extensive 
use of naval power—both surface craft and naval 
aviation. 

Q You were talking about new weapons, General 
Gruenther. As I understand it, there is a study here at 
SHAPE on the effects that these new weapons, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, might have. Has anything inter- 
esting come out of that yet? 

A No, not anything that you can pinpoint. We’re 
devoting a great amount of effort here to the possible 
uses of new weapons, as are the planners in the 
Standing Group in Washington. Now the question, of 
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course, which is constantly asked by finance minis- 
ters is: “To what extent will new weapons lessen the 
requirements and to what extent will that get our 
taxes down?” It is just too soon, yet, to give any an- 
swer to that. 

To get a satisfactory answer to that question we 
are projecting our thinking four years from now. 
Many of the new weapons are still untested at this 
time. So it presents a very difficult problem. Even if 
these new weapons should reduce the requirements for 
conventional forces, that would not necessarily mean 
lower costs, because some of these new weapons are 
very expensive. I don’t want to go so far as to say that 
the outlook is discouraging. I just don’t feel that one 
should hold out at this time the hope that there will be 
a big reduction—at least until the subject is more 
thoroughly studied. 


Training in Atomic Weapons 

Q Apart from the financial picture, strictly on the 
military side, do the new weapons make us stronger, 
able to fight better? 

A Oh, yes; they should give uS vastly increased 
capability. 

Q What is the purpose of your new Special Weap- 
ons School? 

A That is a school which has been in operation at 
Oberammergau in Germany since May 1. The pur- 
pose is to teach Allied officers the applications of 
some of the new weapons. The school is doing very 
well, and we feel that it is making a significant con- 
tribution to the NATO defense effort. The instructors 
are U.S. officers who are familiar with the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act. 

Q Are you going to train the troops in atomic com- 
bat in the field? 

A Yes. Atomic-warfare considerations are intro- 
duced now into all of our maneuvers, and we will get 
more and more realistic in that respect, as time goes 
on. For the first time they will be “played” rather 
extensively this autumn. 

Q When you say “realistic” you mean actually ex- 
ploding an atomic weapon? 

A No, no. We don’t even explode an artillery shell, 
as you know, in these maneuvers. It will all be simu- 
lated, with umpires to assess the effects. 

Q Are you hampered by the secrecy restrictions of 
the Atomic Energy Act in giving tactical training to 
NATO troops and officers? 

A That is a difficult question to answer. I should 
say that the secrecy restrictions do not hamper the 
tactical training of the troops. However, when we con- 
sider the effects on a higher headquarters, such as 
Marshal Juin’s, the restrictions probably handicap 
him somewhat. However, we are doing everything pos- 
sible to make the planning more and more realistic. 
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... “The European Army is completely feasible’ 


Q Do you know, as the top commander and an 
American, how many atomic weapons you could plan 
to use if war came? 

A I have all the information I require. 

Q General Gruenther, in view of your optimism 
about Western-defense prospects, would you say that 
NATO no longer is in as urgent need as a few years 
ago to get German forces—the 12 German divisions 
that were planned? 

A No. I'd say that the necessity for German forces 
is just as great as ever. 

Q Why is that? 

A As I explained earlier, Marshal Juin’s shield in 
the Central Europe sector is not yet strong enough to 
insure that it can hold until the reserves can be 
brought up. It is not practicable to count on getting 
the additional forces for this shield from U. S., British, 
or French resources. There are many obvious reasons 
why this contribution should come from German re- 
sources, and we continue to urge that these forces be 
made available. 


The Need for German Troops 

Q I’m puzzled by one element in this analysis, Gen- 
eral, and that’s this: You said a little while ago that 
we now have balance at the point of contact in Ger- 
many. Do you want German forces so that some of 
the Allied forces in Germany can be withdrawn into 
reserve? Or do you want greater superiority at the 
point of contact? 

A Although I told you that at the point of contact 
we have a balance now, you realize, I am sure, that 
this situation could change very quickly. And there is 
very little that we can do about it. 

Q You mean by the Russians moving in— 

A By the Russians moving in additional forces. 

Q And they have those forces close at hand? 

A They have the forces in being in Russia today 
and they can be moved in fairly quickly, and before 
war breaks out. Although our shield is big enough to 
hold against forces which are currently in East Ger- 
many, that ratio could deteriorate on short notice. 

Q Then you're not looking forward at any time in 
the next few years to a withdrawal of American and 
British forces into strategic reserve? 

A We have no such concept in mind. 

Q What is your feeling about the over-all idea of a 
European Army? Is it a feasible military concept? 

A We feel it’s completely feasible. During World 
War II, I served in Italy as General Clark’s Chief of 
Staff. There we had forces of 10 to 12 nations at 
various times. All of them fought bravely and well. 
One argument that has been brought against the 
European Army is that it would bring too many 
nations together in a mixed force. But the European 
Army organization is a much more orderly struc- 
ture than we had in Italy. 


Of course, there are many difficulties in a European 
Army; but they can be solved, and they will be solved, 
This subject has been thoroughly studied. 

Q If, politically, the European countries don't rati- 
fy the European Defense Community treaty, is there 
any alternate way to get German troops? 

A We at SHAPE are not planning on any alterna- 
tive, and we are not aware of any such planning. 

Q General, if war comes, how will NATO forces be 
protected against possible Communist sabotage be- 
hind the lines in Europe? Is that a serious problem? 

A How serious it will be depends on conditions that 
exist at the time. Actually, by agreement, it is a na- 
tional responsibility. However, for the past year the 
North Atlantic Council has been studying many as- 
pects of this question. Lord Ismay [Secretary General 
of NATO] has frequently emphasized that one of the 
major responsibilities of the Council is to relieve 
NATO commanders of worries about the home-front 
morale. My own feeling is that the nations are devot- 
ing themselves satisfactorily to the solution of this 
problem. If they are not, in any case, it’s a chance 
we take. 

We started out to build this shield, and we had an 
eggshell out there at the first. Now we’ve got more in 
the shell, and we’re building up the quality in it. If 
it turns out that we’ve a weakness in the rear, well, 
it’s one of those gambles one takes. I don’t think it’s 
a serious gamble. I feel that the nations, generally 
speaking, are aware of the problem of sabotage and 
have it pretty well under control. 


How Strong Is France? 

Q The fear is frequently expressed in the United 
States that the French forces will not fight effectively. 
This is partly because of the Communist problem, 
partly because of political strains in the nation. Do 
you Share that feeling? 

A I reject it categorically; and we have made quite 
a study of that subject. We are convinced that the 
French forces will fight and will fight gallantly. 

We have a couple of good recent case histories on it. 
In Korea, French troops fought very well. We have 
in this headquarters now a U.S. general officer who 
had French troops under his command in Korea. He 
is very highly enthusiastic about their performance 
in battle. At this very moment, fighting is going on in 
Indochina. The French forces in that struggle are 
fighting very gallantly, indeed. As for the training of 
French troops in Germany and in continental France, 
we inspect them frequently. We’re convinced that they 
will turn in a very fine performance. I have just re- 
turned from a visit to the French forces in Germany 
where I was well pleased with what I saw. I might add 
that I am supremely confident that all NATO forces 
would fight with great bravery if an emergency should 
arise. 
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Q Did you ever have French troops fighting under 
your authority? 

A I fought next to them in Italy for quite some 
time in World War II, as General Clark’s Chief of 
Staff. Marshal Juin, who was at that time in command 
of the French expeditionary corps, was part of the 
Fifth Army command. I had occasion to see French 
troops in action frequently, and I have nothing but 
the highest regard for them. 

Q You mentioned Indochina, General Gruenther. 
How does the war there affect your problem of de- 
fending Europe? 

A I consider it one of the major problems affect- 
ing SHAPE and the defense of Western Europe. The 
Indochina drain in men and money limits what the 
French can do in Europe, where they also are making 
a major military effort. It has been my belief for 
some time that the French in Indochina are helping 
to defend the whole free world, not merely French 
interests. 


Problem of 18-Month Service 

Q What about this problem of 18 months of mili- 
tary training in some of the countries of Europe? Is 
that a serious problem for you? 

A We feel that, with the techniques of modern 
warfare, you cannot train a man adequately and get 
full benefit from his training in less than 24 months. 

We feel that it’s wasteful to train the man for 18 
months and, at the time that you begin to reap the 
dividend, he is released from service. We feel that, if a 
conflict developed, we would pay in increased casual- 
ties for that shorter period of training. That’s the rea- 
son why we advocate 24 months so strongly. 

Q Specifically, who in NATO would make the 
decision that NATO forces would engage in action? 

A That decision would be made by the North 
Atlantic Council. 

Q Can that happen quickly enough? 

A The Council is studying that problem right now. 
It recognizes that there are procedures which are not 
perfect. And when you try to get a matter of that im- 
portance agreed among 14 sovereign nations, it takes 
time. 

But the Council knows it has that problem to solve, 
and I’m sure they will be able to reach a solution. 

Q What if you are actually attacked? Could you 
defend yourself without further orders? 

A Yes, that is a right which is recognized in all 
armies, naval forces and air forces. You can take 
such action to defend yourself as is necessary. 

Q And would? 

A And would. 

Q General, when leaders of one nation, or members 
of parliament and congress, criticize another ally, as 
seems to happen more and more frequently these 
days, does that make your job harder? 
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A We think that any unfounded criticism, as a 
general principle, is harmful. You will recall that it 
was none other than Mr. Malenkov, in Moscow, at 
the Nineteenth Party Congress last October, who pre- 
dicted that we were going to engage in a considerable 
amount of bickering among ourselves. 

It’s so easy, in our kind of organization, to point to 
the other fellow and say, “Now, if he would just do his 
duty as I’m doing mine, matters would progress very 
well.” That type of criticism we consider harmful, 
because it tends to divide us. 

Q What then is your command philosophy? NATO 
is a Coalition of 14 governments. How do you see your 
function as an American in charge of a coalition of 
forces? 

A As I see it, my basic task is to make a reality of 
the collective-defense effort upon which we are en- 
gaged, within my area of operation. In other words, 
we are attempting to forge a weapon out of the desire 
of our peoples for an effective defense. 

My specific responsibility is given to me by the 
Military Committee of the North Atlantic Council. 
That responsibility is to defend Etrope—to defend all 
the territory of Europe. This directive means: defend 
it starting right now—not next year or the year after. 


The Drive for Unity 

The second element of my responsibility is to train 
the forces which have been allocated to SHAPE so 
that they arrive and remain at a proper state of com- 
bat effectiveness. We advise the governments what 
our requirements are. The governments then decide 
what forces they will make available. Whatever forces 
they make available, whether or not we feel they are 
sufficient—our job is to put up the best defense that 
we can with those forces. So much in the military field. 

Now in a broader field I am sure you realize that 
the essential success of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization depends upon the confidence of the 
member nations in each other. In my opinion, we 
are moving from a time when we were bound to- 
gether by fear to a time when we must be bound by 
unity of purpose and understanding. If the people of 
our 14 nations will have as much confidence in each 
other as the military forces do and as the military 
commanders have in each other, there will be no ques- 
tion about our ability to give security to Western 
Europe and to preserve the peace. 

This effort is an international one. It depends ulti- 
mately upon the understanding of the peoples we 
serve that the best—indeed the only—defense for each 
is the defense of all. On the military side we have 
gone a long way toward realizing this international 
spirit. SHAPE and its subordinate headquarters are 
international in outlook and action. Our further prog- 
ress towards effective security will be directly gov- 
erned by the degree of unity we attain. 
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Tearing down a Smokestack—or any other struc- 
ture—may seem like Progress in Reverse. But not on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


At the Cedar Lake Shops of the M. & St. L. in Minneapolis, 
a big Chimney, 100 feet tall, has just been razed, along with 
an ancient Power House that had burned coal for three- 
quarters of a century. This was a wrecking job to Make Way 
for Progress. 

The crash and dust-cloud of the Falling Stack marked 
another step in the M. & St. L. program for Complete Mod- 
ernization of Shops and Yards, of Facilities and Equipment, 
all over the M. & St. L. System in four Midwest States. 

New yard tracks are being laid where the old power house 
stood. A new plant, 1953 style, heats Cedar Lake Buildings: 
The M. & St. L. now buys power for its hundreds of shop 
machines from an electric company. 

All this means more Efficiency and Economy—two things 
that are the Order of the Day on the Dieselized M. & St. L. 
When new construction is finished, the M. & St. L. at Cedar 
Lake will have one of America’s Finest Railroad Shops. And 
that will mean Further Improvement in 


M. & St. L. Fast Freight Service 
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@ ROTC will be different now 
for many college students, 


e@ Future graduates may not al. 
ways get commissions. 


® Some who finish training may 
be drafted later. 


Changes in the ROTC rules raise this 
question: Is it still possible for 
college student to get a commis. 
sion upon graduation? 

The answer is yes, but it’s not to be a 

easy as in the past. Cutbacks in the armed 

forces have lessened the need for ney 
officers. But many second _licutenants 
and ensigns will be taken directly from 
the colleges after finishing training jn 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


What about this year’s senior? Can 
he be sure of a commission? 
Not always. The Air Force has said that 
most of its 1954 graduates in Air Fore: 
ROTC colleges must agree to take flig.t 
training—and spend three years on actiy 
duty, rather than two years as nonfliers 
—if they are to be given commissiow. 
The Army expects to make officers ¢ 
all its 1953-54 seniors who graduate. Thi 
Navy, which has a smaller college ROT( 
program, will proceed about as in thi 
past, with ensign commissions for thos 

completing thetr courses. 


Where will this year’s juniors stand’ > 


Here, too, an Air Force student us: 
ally will be expected to agree to ii 
or drop out of the ROTC program. Abou 
1,000 men a year will be given Af 
ground commissions, but most of thes 
will have engineering training. This 
years college juniors, who are just be 
ginning their advanced Army ROI 
courses, will have no assurance of be 
coming lieutenants after graduation i 
1955. Many of them will, but they at 
not promised commissions by the Am! 
even though they do excellent work it 
school. Those who are taken will m0 
always end up in the Army branch that 
they ask for. 


How about freshmen and _ sopho 
mores? 
They usually will be given a chance ti 
go ahead in advanced ROTC work whe 
they reach their junior year if their prog 
ress is satisfactory, but they will not a 
ways be sure of getting commissions. A’ 
things stand now, most of the Air Fort 
students will be expected to take flying 
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training if they are graduated and get 


commissions. 
if an ROTC senior doesn’t receive a 
commission, will he be drafted? 
Under present rules, he will be subject 
to the draft as a private after leaving 
school. But a man who has completed 
four years of college ROTC will often 
be qualified for selection for officer train- 
ing, if there is an opening. Some such 
men will get commissions later, but not 
all of them. If an AF graduate is drafted, 
he probably will go into the Army. 


if a student drops out of ROTC now, 

where does he stand on the draft? 
He is in the same position as any other 
student not taking ROTC. In any event 
he is allowed to finish his present col- 
lege year if he continues to do satistac- 
tory work and has not had a previous stu- 
dent deferment. After that, he must 
maintain good marks or pass a special ap- 
titude test to get deferment as a student. 
On the other hand, an ROTC college stu- 
dent in good standing usually can feel 
fairly assured of deferment from his lo- 
cal Selective Service board. 


Can a student, dropping out now 
from the AF program, switch to 
Army ROTC? 

That’s sometimes possible. but not al- 
ways. The Army plans to take into its 
ROTC program a limited number of 
those who drop the AF course. Emphasis 
will be on men having special qualifica- 
tions who are willing to go into the In- 
fantry, Artillery, Engineers and other 
combat elements. 


Will the new rules mean fewer ROTC 

students in the new school year? 
That’s not expected. In fact, the Army 
looks for an increase in the total number 
of ROTC students in its college pro- 
grams. Last September the Army enrolled 
about 153,000; this year the number is 
expected to be around 166,000. The Air 
Force anticipates about the same as last 
year, 140,000. The Navy, which an- 
nounced last spring the winners in com- 
petitive examinations, will have 1.800 
freshmen in its ROTC programs, with a 
total of about 5,000. That makes more 
than 300,000 students in line for college 
training for the three services in the 
1953-54 year. 


Is the Army continuing its medical 
ROTC courses? 

Only for a short time. The Army has de- 
cided to terminate its medical and den- 
tal ROTC units by the end of the 1953-54 
school year. It feels that the numbers of 
officers produced by these programs do 
not justify their continuance. In the fu- 
ture, the Army will get its medical and 
dental officers through the Selective Serv- 
ice System or by direct appointment of 
physicians and dentists. 
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_ CLARK: 
Gas Powered Trug 
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THERE ARE A LOT OF GOOD TRUCKS on the 
market, and a lot of good arguments for each. But this 
fact remains: more people buy CLARK gas powered 
trucks than any other make. Since we produce all power 
types .. . gas, electric, diesel and LP. gas... we feel 
we're in a good position to explain why: 


CLARK Horsepower Is Capacity-Rated To Your Requirements 
—Why pay for excess horsepower that you’ll never 
use? CLARK gives you five engines, rated according 
to truck capacity. You get plenty of power for the job, 
without a lot of gas-consuming excess. When you buy 
a CLARK in the size that’s right for you, you get the 
proper horsepower; too. 


CLARK Flexibility Meets Any Work Condition — A wide 
range of speeds and a constant source of power enables 
your gas powered CLARK to handle any work condi- 
tion. Flexibility means ’round-the-clock performance 
of normal operations, with a built-in reserve of power 
for peak loads and emergencies. And for long hauls, 
you can’t beat the speed and economy of the gas 
powered CLARK 


No matter what your handling requirements are— 
there’s a CLARK machine to do the job. Electric or 
gas powered fork trucks, POWRWORKER hand 
trucks, industrial towing tractors—they all give you 
quality-value for your money. That’s why industry 
buys more CLARKS than any other make of truck. 
When you’re in the market for materials-handling 
equipment, talk to your local CLARK dealer first. 
Most people do! 


CLAIRIS FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 


Please send: (©) Condensed Catalog [ Have Representative Call 
© Driver Training Movie 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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‘STRONGER DEFENSE AT LOWER COST’ 


Secretary Wilson Outlines Build-Up of Power 
While Expenditures Are Being Tightened 


Following are excerpts from the ad- 
dress of Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson before the American Legion con- 
vention in St. Louis on Sept. 3, 1953: 


oS PRESENT MILITARY PLAN is to 
maintain the number and strength 
of the combat units of the Army, Navy 
and Marines while building up _ their 
military effectiveness with better equip- 
ment and some new weapons. The 
strength of the Air Force is to continue 
to increase both through an increase in 
the number of combat wings and through 
better equipment. Including naval avia- 
tion, I believe we now have the most 
powerful and effective air force in the 
world. Our outstanding combat experi- 
ence in Korea indicates that we have not 
only the best equipment but the best 
pilots. We must continue to have air 
power second to none. 

Excluding our naval aviation, which is 
an important segment of our air strength, 
the Air Force itself had 98 activated 
wings on December 31 of last year and 
had 106 activated wings June 30 of this 
year. Of this 106. 90 are combat wings, 
and the equipment for these wings is 
continuing to improve as obsolescent 
planes are replaced by new, modern 
planes. 

The effective strength of the Air 
Force will continue to increase both 
through modernization and the actual 
increase in the number of wings and 
combat planes. The number of effective 
wings by June 30 of next year should be 
at least 114. The production of new air- 
craft for both the Air Force and the Navy 
is approximately 1,000 planes per month, 
and it is expected that production will 
continue at approximately this rate al- 
though the air-frame weight will in- 
crease as larger planes come into pro- 
duction, replacing smaller and_ lighter 
ones. 

Presently scheduled military-aircraft 
production contains a higher proportion 
of combat planes than under previousl\ 
approved schedules. The current sched- 
ule for combat planes is substantially 
equal in total to the schedule in effect 
last October and is adequate for any 
reasonably calculated requirements. 
There has been considerable discus- 
sion and some criticism of the current 
Air Force program, largely because the 
money planning, the personnel planning 
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and the aircraft-production planning 
were not in balance and the facts were 
not well understood. The current effec- 
tive combat strength of our Air Force is 
building up rapidly and will continue 
to do so. 

As of July 31 the civilian employment 
in the Department of Defense was ap- 
proximately 1.25 million—a decrease of 
82,000 as compared to the number em- 
ployed January 31 of this year. This re- 
duction in force was made in an orderly 


- manner and without reducing the effec- 


tiveness of our defense effort. Progress 
in the better utilization of civilian man 
power will continue to be made. We ex- 
pect the number of military personnel 
will have declined by June 30 of next 
year as compared to June 30 of this year 
by about 200,000 servicemen and wom- 
en. This reduction can be accomplished 
without reducing the number of combat 
units, particularly through the more ef- 
fective use of supporting personnel. Some 
additional reduction may shortly be pos- 
sible on account of the armistice in Korea. 


ey ARMISTICE IN Korea, the exchange 
of prisoners, the rotation of personnel 
and the over-all effect of the cessation 
of hostilities on our defense planning 
continue to be matters receiving careful 
consideration in the Department of De- 
fense. The final effect on our defense 
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SECRETARY WILSON 


establishment of the armistice in Korea 
cannot be completely measured wittil the 
political discussions have ended. \We are 
grateful that the bloodshed and attrition 
of our man power and resources have 
ceased. We all owe a debt of gratitude 
to the brave men and womei who 
stopped Communist aggression in Korea 
and made this armistice finally possible. 

We believe sound progress is being 
made in achieving the objectives of our 
National Security Act and in co-ordinat- 
ing the multitudinous activities of our 
tremendous defense establishment. We 
recognize the importance of continuously 
building up the morale, the efficiency 
and the effectiveness of all units of our 
defense activity. With this purpose in 
mind, an important executive conference 
involving approximately 125 of the top 
civilian and military leaders of the de- 
fense establishment was recently held at 
the Marine Base at Quantico, Virginia, 
from July 23 through 26. The Presi- 
dent and other members of the National 
Security Council took part in this con 
ference. The theme of the meeting was 
“Defense Progress—A Team Responsi- 
bility.” I am sure much good will flow 
from this business and organization ef- 
fort. ‘ 

One of the problems emphasized at 
this conference was the tremendous and 
costly turnover of military personnel. 
Approximately 1 million servicemen and 
women will have to be replaced by Selec- 
tive Service, enlistment or re-enlistment 
during this fiscal year. We are studying 
the problem from all angles with the 
purpose of increasing the relative attrac- 
tiveness of military service so that more 
young men and women will adopt mili- 
tary service as their careers. It will be 
our constant purpose to see that the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the 
Marine Corps are maintained as institu- 
tions in which our young men and women 
can serve with personal satisfaction, with 
dignity and with the respect of their 
fellow citizens. 

Another example of the kind of activ 
ity that is implementing the objectives 
of the National Security Act is the cur- 
rent effort to establish uniform and eflec- 
tive fiscal management throughout the 
Defense Department. An advisory com- 
mittee of 12 distinguished businessmen 
and Government officials was 
formed to review and modernize the 
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fnancial procedures of the Department 
of Defense, including the military de- 
partments. The committee will have as 
its objective the working out of a more 
effective. simplified, standardized and 


will make it possible for the managers 
and commanders throughout the defense 
establishment to exercise sound financial 
management and expense control. 

Many of the men and women in the 
Pentagon will be busily engaged for the 
next few months in working up the new 
budget requests for fiscal year °55. We 
hope to continue to build up the nation’s 
military strength, particularly air power 
and air defense, while at the same time 
making progress in reducing expendi- 
tures. This will be done through de- 


objectives, giving proper weight to new 
weapons and equipment, and by con- 
tinuing to make intelligent savings es- 
pecially through the better organization 
and utilization of man power. The ob- 
jective of the entire defense organization 
will be to develop the maximum military 
strength and security for our country 
that can be obtained by the intelligent 
expenditure of the funds the people ot 
our country through the Congress are 
able and willing to make available for 
defense purposes. 


N THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE 
not again let our military strength drop 
to anything like the low levels that exist- 
ed after World War I and that existed 
after World War II before the Korean 
invasion brought home to the people the 
realities of the situation that exists in 
the world today. 

Since our military strength over a pe- 
tiod of years is so dependent on the eco- 
nomic strength of the nation, it is espe- 
cially important in our military effort 
that we develop the best possible mili- 
tary plans and that we organize our mil- 
itary efforts for maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency over a period of years. In 
this way we will get more military 
strength for the effort we make and the 
dollars we spend. We must promptly 
take advantage of all scientific and en- 
gineering developments so that we have 
available the most modern and up-to- 
date weapons and equipment. While it 
may be a little early for me to say so, I 
believe we are making important prog- 








Where happy endings start 



















































Isn’t this just the ticket for a happy 
ending? Going Pullman—you end up the 
way you begin—at a business-like hour in 
the center of town. Next time you go— 


Take it easy 


ress along these lines. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 relating 
to the Department of Defense be- 
came effective on the 30th of June. The 
plan was presented to the Congress with 
an accompanying message by President 
Eisenhower on April 30th, following a 
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COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


report to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Committee on Department of Defense 
(Continued_on page 56) 
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Consumer financing has helped 
the home clothes dryer business— 
an appliance newcomer—register 
a ten-fold gain in six years. Today, 
from 65% to 70% of all domestic 
dryers are financed. Here is an- 
other new way money at work can 
lift drudgery out of the home, and 
raise our economy to a higher level. 

In the Pittsburgh market, 
Peoples First National has played 
an important part in consumer 
credit. Last year, 56,465 people 
applied for Peoples Time Plans 
to buy clothes dryers and to make 
other consumer purchases. 

This rapid growth of the clothes 
dryer business is an example of 
the many industries that prosper 
through consumer credit. For 90 
years, Peoples First has extended 
financial assistance to individuals 
and companies in varied fields— 
throughout the nation. We invite 
you, too, to take advantage of our 
complete banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Organization, which had been estab- 
lished nearly three months before . . . 

This reorganization plan, which is 
now in effect, is an essential piece of 
progress. It has greatly strengthened the 
Defense Department for efficient and ef- 
fective operation. Time-consuming and 
unnecessary boards were abolished. The 
responsibilities and functioning of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were clarified. The 
additional assistants to the Secretary of 
Defense recommended in the plan have 
been appointed, and they will soon all 
be on the job. More and better policy 
planning at the top will save thousands 
of employes farther down in the organi- 
zation. 

In its report the Committee on De- 
partment of Defense Organization noted 
that organization improvements are bad- 
ly needed in the departments of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Accordingly, 
we have initiated studies by the three 
Secretaries of the military departments 
on the internal organization of their de- 
partments with a view toward making 
those Secretaries truly responsible ad- 
ministrators, thereby obtaining greater 
effectiveness and attaining economies 
wherever possible. These studies will 
apply to the organization of the military 
departments some of the same principles 
of clearer lines of accountability which 
we are applying to the Department of 
Defense as a whole. 

The new Joint Chiefs, Admiral Ra 
ford, Chairman; General Ridgway, Chie 
of Staff of the Army; Admiral Carney, 
Chief of Naval Operations; and General 
Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
have been appointed and are now work- 
ing effectively in their new assignments. 
Their current review of our military 
plans and their forthcoming recommen- 
dations regarding our basic strategy will 
importantly affect our defense policies 
and our defense budget for the next few 
years. 

The fiscal 54 budget for the Defense 
Department approved by the Congress 
amounted to 34.5 billion dollars—about 
1.5 billion dollars less than the original 
recommendation of the Defense De- 
partment last April and more than 6.5 bil- 
lion dollars less than the budget recom- 
mended last January by the previous 
Administration—certainly an important 
step in the right direction. The Defense 
Department feels sure that, with these 
new funds and other funds previously 
made available to it by the Congress, a 
total of more than 96 billion dollars, a 
continuing increase in military strength 
can be achieved. 

This reduced budget for fiscal ’54 an- 
ticipated progress in making intelligent 
savings and in improving the effective- 
ness of the entire defense organization. 
It also contemplated reducing inventories 


of easy-to-get items and retaining mazxi- 
mum flexibility for combat procurement 
by holding to a minimum the length of 
time for which forward commitments 
are made. This reduces the funds which 
must be currently authorized and appro- 
priated for obligations and puts’ a check 
on easy spending. 

My previous experience convinces me 
that there is no easy road to improved 
efficiency in a big organization. The 
bottlenecks and road blocks must be 
identified and removed one by one, 
Therefore, real progress must come from 
within an organization and be made by 
those responsible. Thus, we have filled 
the various posts in the Department of 
Defense with able men each of whom 
will be capable through ability aid ex- 
perience of performing his part of the 
work and of co-operating with his asso- 
ciates. 


WOULD LIKE to comment on what is 
i really a new point of view of millions 
of our fellow citizens. It is very encour- 
aging not only from a security point of 
view but as it may affect the general 
welfare of the nation. It might even be 
called an American renaissance. The 
great majority of the people of our coun- ” 
try have reaffirmed their confidence in 
the fundamental principles that have 
made our country great. At the same 
time they are coming to sense and un- 
derstand the new problems that are in- 
herent in our present type of society. 

They see that big undertakings in 
Government as well as in industry must 
be organized on the basis of efficiency, 
thrift and honesty. They have seen that 
these principles are fundamental to busi- 
ness success. They would like to see 
them applied throughout their Govern- 
ment. They have acquired a new faith 
and confidence in our free competitive 
system and recognize that private capi- 
talism is not at odds with social justice or 
the basic ideals of democracy. They rec- 
ognize that America’s industrial might 
is essential to the protection of their 
personal freedoms. 

They are coming to realize that rising 
productivity is the key to prosperity and 
peace. They recognize also that capital 
and labor, consumers and vendors, big 
business and small all share in, and 
should have an interest in, rising produc- 
tivity and that, therefore, our industrial 
society is founded on a harmony of inter- 
ests and not on a conflict of classes. This 
change in understanding and point of 
view presents both an opportunity and a 
challenge to all of us, and particularly 
to those of us who are within the Gov- 
ernment, a challenge to do our part in 
maintaining the economic stability of 
the country as we work to solve the de- 
fense problems our country faces . . . 
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Meet the Town JourNaL—fast growing companion of world famous 
FaRM JOURNAL. Together, with 4,200,000 circulation, they serve the 
whole Country-Side market—town and farm—as nothing else does. 





Farm Journal, Inc., Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 








Freight cars do double duty 
with Nailable Steel Flooring 


Helping to increase the usefulness and 
availability of America’s freight cars is 
a product the public seldom sees—Nail- 
able Steel Flooring. Developed and 
produced by Great Lakes Steel, a divi- 
sion of National Steel, N-S-F permits a 
gondola car, for example, to carry either 
loose, bulk material, or crated or skidded 
loads requiring blocking. That’s because 
a unique feature of N-S-F allows loads 
to be blocked and nailed directly to the 
strong, durable steel floor. 

Operators, in steadily increasing num- 
bers, have also found that this rugged 
floor has extra resistance to the impact 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY 


of bulk loading by mechanical means, 
and actually increases the structural 
strength of the entire car when welded 
to the car structure. This results in 
important savings in car maintenance 
and in car lite. With blocked loads, 
damage to lading is markedly reduced. 
Nailable Steel Flooring is made of tough, 
durable N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, also 
a Great Lakes Steel product. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNED BY MORE 


THAN 


Here again, as in so many other fields, 
National Steel demonstrates the practi- 
cal application of its forward-looking 
philosophy—a philosophy that calls for 
the constant betterment of products 
and methods, constant expansion ot 
facilities and resources. 

This, then, is National Steel—entirely 
integrated, completely independent 
one of America’s leading steel producers. 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore trom extensive hold- 


ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


—. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal tor the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, Wi: Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 


other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel productsin the Southwest. 


Plan for tomorrow—buy U.S. Savings Bonds today! 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacture 
famous Quonset bu 
Stran-Steel nailable 


NATIONAL 
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“‘| thought we couldn't afford a new calculator. 
We tried a Marchant and did | change my mind! 





“The amount of time we’re saving is outstanding. 
Our Marchant paid for itself in a matter of months. 


“The Marchant is so simple to operate everyone in the office uses it. 


“In division, at the end of a problem, Marchant automatically clears 
any remainder... leaves nothing but the answer to copy. 


“And on a Marchant multiplicand, multiplier and answer 
can be checked after a multiplication... you know the answer is right.’’ 


MARCHANT 


4 Gr ok. 


AMERICA'S FIRST 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 
your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 


Guide to Moder Figuring Methods . 


MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 
“‘Push-Button”’ Multiplication 
Complete Carri 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators ae See 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
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People of the Week 


Zahedi Fights Communists, 
So U.S. Overlooks His Past 


Iran‘s new Premier, General Zahedi, dislikes 

; the West. But he dislikes Russia, too, and U. S. 
money is strengthening his regime to keep Iranian 

oil out of the grasp of the Communists. 





TEHERAN 
>» Maj. Gen. Fazlollah Zahedi is the 


man who will spend the millions of 
American dollars soon to be advanced to 
Jran. General Zahedi is the new Iranian 
Premier and strong man, successor to the 
teary Mohammed Mossadegh. The Gen- 
eral is strongly entrenched in his new 
job. 

And the United States is eager to keep 
things that way. Not that there is an 
solicitude in Washington for Premier 
Zahedi as an individual. His adventur- 
ous career as a swaggering soldier and 
a wily politician includes, in fact, epi- 
sodes that scarcely would meet Western 
approval. 

Otherwise, however, there are two 
compelling points about the General: He 
has just snatched his country, with its in- 
valuable oil, away from subservience 
to Russia. And, if he has to be some- 
what rough-handed about it, he in- 
tends to keep Iran clear of Soviet dom- 
ination. That is what counts in Wash- 
ington. 

Force and dollars. For the time be- 
ing Premier Zahedi rules primarily by 
force. The Army put him in power and 
stands behind him. The young Shah, 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, backs him. 
Merchants, tribal chieftains, the big Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy are content, at 
present. 

But the Premier rules a country that, 
despite its potential wealth, is bankrupt. 
Mossadegh cut off its big income from oil 
royalties, and he squandered funds other- 
Wise available. There is inflation, an un- 
balanced budget. Living standards for 
85 to 90 per cent of the people are at 
subsistence levels. 

To consolidate his power, put it on a 
basis of popular support, Premier Zahedi 
must dig up money, first of all, to pay the 
Army and the bureaucrats, and to fi- 
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GEN. FAZLOLLAH ZAHEDI 
... nationalism and gay living 


nance vitally necessary imports on which 
Iranian development rests. Beyond that 
he plans an ambitious program of pub- 
lic works and internal improvements to 
increase employment and raise living 
standards. 

The mere announcement that Amer- 
ica would help (Mossadegh had been re- 
fused assistance) did much to strengthen 
Premier Zahedi’s position. He was quick 
to announce a “New Deal” for Iran. The 
U.S. money is to be channeled into new 
schools, free health clinics, roads, low- 
cost housing to replace the hovels in 
which Teheran workers live. 

As for Iranian oil, that remains a 
tangled question. He _ enthusiastically 
supported Mossadegh’s seizure of Brit- 
ish oil facilities. Any negotiations are 


to be difficult, for the General is a con- 
firmed Nationalist with a long-standing 
record as an Anglophobe. 

The Premier has promised to mend 
Iran's relations with the West; but such 
are his tendencies that the mending may 
take time. Nafionalism, in fact, and loval 
ty to the Iranian royal line are two 
threads that run consistently through 
General Zahedi’s record. With these are 
combined a flair for gay living, gay ladies 
and intrigue. 

Soldier. The Premier, now 56, 
born in Northern Iran. His family was 
wealthy, and he still maintains extensive 
feudal land holdings in that area (as well 
as a palatial estate not far from Teheran). 
His schooling and his military and _ po- 
litical training were received in the 
capital. 

In his teens, General Zahedi turned 
to an Army career. At 23, he was a com 
pany commander leading troops with dis- 
tinguished success against Bolshevik- 
supported forces in the northern province 
of Azerbaijan. At 25, he was a briga- 
dier general. Soon after he had donned 
his dazzling new general’s uniform, he 
was subjected to the indignity of cap 
ture by outlaws. The future Premier es- 
caped. 

As an outspoken royalist, the young 
Zahedi was in high favor at the court of 
the Shah. This preferment brought him 
posts as a provincial military governor, 
as Teheran’s chief of police—a position 
of great power—and, in the early phases 
of World War II, as commanding officer 
in the Isfahan area. 

To General Zahedi’s exasperation, 
British and Russian troops had occupied 
Iran. He was suspected of collaborating 
with the Germans, of stirring up South- 
em tribesmen against the British. The 
General also was accused of turning a 
few fast rials by commandeering grain 

(Continued on page 62) 
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British interned the Generg| 
but he popped up again 


Soe 
and selling it to hungry Persians at ¢. 
tortionate prices. 

The British finally sent a secret agent 
to take General Zahedi into custody, The 
latter, Fitzroy Maclean, kidnaped him a 
revolver point so deftly that the Gep. 
eral’s bodyguard was unaware of th, 
capture. 

The General was thus ushered out of 
his home, past his own sentry, to a rendez. 
vous in the desert and a waiting plane 

Later Maclean searched General 
Zahedi’s room and reported: 

“I found a collection of automatic 
weapons of German manufacture, a good 
deal of silk underwear, some opium, an 
illustrated register of the prostitutes of 


Siaceesses 











—Sandeson in the Ft. Wayne, Ind., News-Sentine 
‘OUT OF GAS... 


... ina filling station’ 


Isfahan and a large number of letters 
and papers.” 

The British interned General Zahed 
comfortably in Palestine for the duration 
on a formal charge of collaborating with 
the Germans. But in 1946, he was bac 
in Iran, a divisional commander in the 
Army. He served again as chief of polict 
in Teheran and then turned to politics 

Politician. In 1951, Premier Ala Hus 
sein named him Minister of the In 
terior and he stayed on in that post ur 
der Mossadegh, to take a leading part in 
the nationalization of Iranian oil. But 4 
break was coming. The very conserva 
tive General disliked Mossadegh’s ex 
treme measures, his constant grabbing o 
personal power and, finally, Communist 
intrigue in the Cabinet. 

Resigning from the Cabinet, General 
Zahedi identified himself with a group 
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_,. Zahedi offers U. S. chance 


to start over in Iran 


hostile to Mossadegh. There followed a 
period of scheming and counterscheming 
for Mossadegh’s overthrow, At times the 
General was in hiding, at other times un- 
der arrest. In either situation, he found 
himself able to give orders that were 
followed in the Interior Ministry. 

At all times. the General was close to 
the Shah. and, finally, it was the latter’s 
intercession that started events rolling. 
The monarch issued decrees deposing 
Mossadegh and making General Zahedi 
Premier. Mossadegh resisted and for a 
time, with the help of Army officers he 
had appointed, was on top. Meanwhile, 
the General, again in hiding, was issu- 
ing a series of decrees calling for Army 
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Cargill in the Massillon, Ohio, Evening Independent 


‘MAGIC CARPET‘ 
... dollars on troubled waters 


support. In the end, the Army defied 
Mossadegh’s officers and General Zahedi 
Was in. 

The General and the Shah are running 
the country jointly. But since the Shah 
tends to be hesitant, slow to make up his 
mind (except when he jumped the coun- 
try during Mossadegh’s brief triumph), 
the decisive and firmi-handed General 
Zahedi actually is regarded as the senior 
partner, 

Opportunity. The U.S. has been ac- 
cused of making many mistakes in Iran. 
But the recent turn of events, with its 
decisive rebuff to Communism, brought 
a quickly seized opportunity for a fresh 
start. It means building up General 
Zahedi, a man about whom opinions 
vary. But it also means a realistic effort 
to keep Iranian oil west of the Iron Cur- 
tain, 
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(This article 


represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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RUNNING U.S. FOR LESS: 


WHERE AX IS FALLING 


For the first time in years, 
moves to cut Government spend- 
ing are becoming tangible. 

You meet people who are los- 
ing federal jobs. 

You hear of companies losing 
Government business. 

You see plans for new public 
works being delayed. 

Results will run into billions. 
Not even defense and atomic en- 
ergy are to be spared. 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
sinking its pruning shears deep into 
Government programs in places that 
count, places that hurt many people. 

Economy moves no longer are spoken 
of as “phony cuts.” 


For the cuts being made today are ° 


real. They are causing federal officials 
to reduce staffs, buy less from industry, 
put off public works, and generally be 
less free with the taxpayer's money. 

These real moves to reduce spending 
are obscured, however, in budget figures 
that are almost too big for comprehen- 
sion, The daily financial statement issued 
by the ‘Treasury. stilt shows the Eisen- 
hower Administration spending more 
than the Truman Administration spent 
last year. 

But that is expected to change. The 
Budget Bureau estimates that spending 
in the fiscal year ending next June 30 
will be held to 72.1 billion dollars, 6.5 
billion less than Mr. Truman proposed 
and 2.5 billion less than was actually 
spent in the year ended last June 30. 
There hasn’t been time for this year-to- 
year saving to show up in the grand total. 

But economy moves are showing up 
in other ways. 

Federal workers, military and civilian, 
are about 213,000 fewer than a year ago. 

The number of civilians in Government 
offices is down 148,000 or 6 per cent, as 
shown in the chart on this page. Under 
Mr, Eisenhower the number of people be- 
ing hired is about half what it was last 
year. The number dropped from jobs is up. 

An example is being set by Budget 
Director Joseph M. Dodge, who wields 
the pruning shears for the President. 
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cut to 3,560,000. 


AUTOMOBILES owned by civ 
21,827 a year ago, have been 


FLOOR SPACE used by federa 


ES of Government, 2,599,122 a year | 
ago, have been cut to 2,451,000. 
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ARMED FORCES, 3,625,000 men a year ago, have been 


ilian Government agencies, 
cut to 20,440. 


| offices, 119 million square 


feet a year ago, has been cut to 116 million square feet. 













POST OFFICES in operation, 
cut to 40,478. 








40,894 a year ago, have been 


MILITARY BUYING, estimated by Mr. Truman to be 17.4 bill- 
ions in the year to end in mid-1954, is being cut to 16.5 billions. 


dollars in the first eight months 
55 million this year. 


RFC LOANS TO BUSINESS, 248 million dollars in the first 


seven months of 1952, have bee 


NEW RECLAMATION PROJECTS, valued at 85 million 


of 1952, have been cut to 





n cut to 49 million this year. 
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The Budget Bureau has 452 employes. 
sive ff It had 495 under the Democrats. 

ce.) Employment is also down 30 per cent 
a at the Labor Department, 6 per cent at 
the Treasury and 5 per cent at the Jus- 
tice Department. 

These reductions, which are expected 
to go further, have given rise to com- 
plaints about firing career employes. 
For details on this problem, see page 32. 

The armed forces are finally having 
to heed a long-standing charge that too 
many people in “civvies” are needed to 

do paper work for the men in uniform. 
" The military establishment has dropped 
about 92,000 civilian workers, 7 per cent 
of those it had a year ago. 

The number of men in uniform has 
dropped about 65,000, and the services 
plan to release about 17,000 Reserve 
officers now on duty. 

Even deeper cuts in the armed forces 
are not ruled out. The Defense Depart- 
ment figures that, to make the savings | 
Mr. Dodge wants, over 300,000 more | 
men may have to be dropped from serv- | 








ice. Whether to cut that much is still 





“ being debated. 
Incidental costs, related to the size of | 
federal bureaus, are also being trimmed. | 
The Government now occupies about 


from 58 millions in the fiscal year ended 
last June 30 to 50 millions in the current 
fiscal year. 

The piling up of Government records 


GET YOUR 


is slowly coming to a halt. Records now 
on file fill 25.2 million cubic feet of 
storage, seven times the file-space ca- 
pacity of the Pentagon, largest office 
building in the world. But officials say 


116 million square feet of office space, 

about 3 million less than a year back. 

Money for renting offices is being cut 
" 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


le ee FIRST HAND! (een 
Stacking a stabilized load of ather-protected 
cans at United Can & Glass Co., Haywood, Calif. 








they are now getting rid of old records 
a about as fast as new ones come in. 
Meanwhile, less money is being spent 
. for office machinery and supplies, such 
as paper, pencils and file holders. Fewer 
vehicles are being bought. Civilian agen- 
cies have reduced their fleets of auto- 
mobiles about 6 per cent. 

Some public works are held back. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which 
builds water and power projects, placed 
55 millions’ worth of contracts in the first 
eight months of 1953, compared with 85 
millions in the same time last year. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Eisenhower both 
adopted a policy of not asking Congress 
for funds to start new reclamation proj- 
ects. But Congress last year, under Demo- 
crats, ignored this policy and gave a go- 
ahead signal for 10 new starts. Congress, 
under Republicans, has approved two. 

The other agency handling water 
projects, the Army’s Corps of Engineers, 
is also planning a cut. Spending this 


Keep your profits on the up-and-up 


. . . increase the efficiency of man-hour performance to insure 
smooth production . . . by harnessing the endless saving power 
of mechanized materials handling. The more effectively you 
utilize this invaluable tool the more you stand to strengthen 
your competitive position. Talk it over with the man responsible 
for materials handling in your plant. Ask him how Towmotor 
can help increase your profits. A new booklet, “Man-Hour 
Thieves,” points the way. Write for your copy. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Div. 309, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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fiscal year is to be 500 millions, com- ell ” 
pared with 543 millions proposed by 
Mr. Truman and nearly 700 millions ac- FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
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tually spent in the last year. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Special Report 








. . . Spending for defense 
looks 5.6 billions lower 


In public housing, Congress has set even 
tighter limits than the President wished. 
No more contracts may be signed by the 
Government to subsidize operations of 
units to be built by local authorities; con- 
tracts covering 34,982 units were signed 
in the last fiscal year. Only 20,000 units, 
already under contract, may be built this 
year, compared with 34,992 last year. 

The Government will be advancing 
local authorities less money to get started 
on these public-housing projects. As a 
result, about 185 millions, now being 
used for this purpose, may be returned 
to the Treasury before June 30. 

Not all public works are being handled 
so tightly. Spending on roads is on the 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR DODGE 


Cuts go deep—and they hurt 


increase. Preliminary work on some new 
veterans’ hospitals is allowed. 

Defense spending is beginning to 
turn down. Smaller pay rolls are only a 
minor cause of this new trend. Mr. Tru- 
man expected Government to spend 57.3 
billion dollars for national security in 
this fiscal vear. Mr. Eisenhower's latest 
estimate is 51.7 billion. 

The armed forces are placing far few- 
er orders than they were a year ago. 
New orders for weapons and other “hard” 
goods are smaller than deliveries being 
made on old orders. So industry’s back- 
log is dwindling, and the time is coming 
when payments for delivered weapons 
will also decline. 

Industry is getting less money from 
the armed forces for clothing, textiles 
and other “soft” goods. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Special Report 





_, . Commerce Department 
will save on statistics 


Atomic-energy projects are being 
pruned. Better techniques are. making it 
possible to do without one of the reac- 
tors planned for the big Savannah River 
H-bomb plant. Plans for building ex- 
perimental atomic-power plants for an 
aircraft carrier and an airplane have 
been deferred. 

Of course, defense spending generally 
will stay high. Cuts now in the works 
will shave this spending only a bit below 
the Korean-war level. 

Special services for business and 
others are being restricted. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, about to go out of business, has 
loaned only one fifth as much money 
this year as it did last. 

Another agency providing money for 
private operations, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, is under orders 
from Mr. Dodge to economize. This of- 
fice buys and sells Government-insured 
mortgages to help private lenders and 
the real estate market. It has been pay- 
ing out more money than last year. 

Rural areas are losing some high-cost 
postal service. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has abandoned 367 small rural post 
offices this year, compared with 145 in 
the same period of 1952. In July, 1953, 
the new Administration closed 131 post 
offices; in July, 1952, the Truman Ad- 
ministration closed 25. 

Postal employment is about 500,000, 
down about 25,000 from a year ago, with 
more economies in the works. Parcel- 
post rates have been raised. 

The Commerce Department is plan- 
ning to spend less money gathering and 
publishing figures on business. It will 
collect fewer data on manufacturing and 
farming, more on retail and wholesale 
trade. 

Commerce Department employment 
is down 16 per cent from last year. 

Complaints about all these cuts come 
not only from federal workers who are 
having job trouble. They come also 
from people who fear the U.S. will not 
be getting enough defense, from local 
communities that expect to lose some 
public project, and from groups that 
relied in the past on Government help. 

Some local businessmen, in and around 
Washington, D.C., feel the economy 
drive is causing them to lose trade. 
They're grumbling that the nation’s cap- 
ital is becoming a “depressed area.” 

Such comments are evidence that the 
cuts are real and will save money. Thus, 
what some regard as bad news promises 
to be good news for those who want a 
balanced budget and, ultimately, lower 
taxes. 
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THERE WAS A TIME when less-than-carload | I 


shipments were delivered to many rural ‘iit 


communities by infrequent, slow-moving } 
local freight trains that stopped at every T i i 
station, while the crew unloaded merchandise pal) 

from a “peddler car.” 1) 44 
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TODAY VIA MO-PAC... your merchandise is 
rushed by rail to designated “break bulk” stations 
--. transferred quickly and efficiently from train 
to truck... for swift delivery to its destination. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC’s Train-Truck Eagle Merchandise 
Service speeds deliveries of less-than-carload 
shipments at hundreds of stations along our 10,000 
mile system... offering shippers the advantages of 
rail and truck service in coordinated schedules. 
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Any ice today, lady? 


Up to 1920, only about 10,000 


refrigerators had been made—and the iceman’s horse was still going 


strong. What happened after that was sad for the horse but good for 


practically everybody else. The new Ice Age dawned and fortunes 


were made in the “‘cold rush.” 
Hundreds of new plants, thou- 
sands of new jobs, millions of 
new refrigerators. With the 
growth of a giant industry, 
standards of living have 
soared. In 1952 an estimated 
3,570,000 new refrigerators 
went into American homes. 
We could write a book about 


ice cubes and economics... 


with an important chapter devoted to Sundstrand. Almost every re- 
frigerator manufacturer in the country is profiting from Sundstrand’s 


**Engineered Production” Service® . 


A Rigidmil, one of many Sundstrand machines used 
in the manufacture of refrigerator parts, milling 3 
surfaces at one time at rate of over 100 per hour. 





know-how that brings costs down, production up. The refrigeration 


industry is but one of many we serve. Perhaps Sundstrand is a 


name to remember in your business, too. 
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A name 
to remember in 


your business! 


SUNDSTRAND 








8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 





MACHINE TOOL DIVISION i aj 
—tathes, Milling Machines, Spe- fx ==, 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION —Constont Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION — ; 5 
Pumps used by the nation's lead- ayy 


ing oil burner manufacturers. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION —Hydraulic Trans- 


missions, Pumps, Control Valves, (ze) 
Fluid Motors. + 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — as 
Air Sanders for Automotive, R 
Woodworking, Metal-Working @QaEes 
and Plastics Industries. ESS 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufacturers. 





MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION—Tool Room and Pro- & 





duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 






Sundstrand engineers have 
worked with leaders in Amer- 
ican industry, in many fields, for 
close to half a century. Benefit 
by Sundstrand’s reliable research, 
expert engineering, precision 
production. Write for story: 








“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRARD 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Trend.of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


People are well supplied with cash for the usual autumn buying season. 

Personal income so far this year is running 7 per cent ahead of 1952. 

Income figures themselves are whopping. Rate this year is 283.8 billions 
compared with 264.6 billions for January-July of last year. And in July, the 
people's income was running at 288.1 billions a year. 

There's no doubt that 1953 is to be a record year for individual incomes. 








Working people are scoring most of the gains as well as getting the bulk of 
the income. Wage and salary payments are running 17.6 billions a year higher 
than a year ago. That accounts for almost all of the increase. 

Business proprietors, landlords, professional workers, show a moderate rise 
in income. Dividends and interest payments are up more than 5 per cent. 

Farmers and farm workers are not doing so well. Farm income, at 17.8 
billions a year, is about 10 per cent below a year ago. 

















Employment figures account for much of the rise in individual income. 

Jobholders in August numbered 63.4 millions--a new record. 

Unemployment dropped to 1.2 millions--a postwar low. 

The American people, in brief, are fully employed. Also, wage rates are 
higher. More people are earning more money than ever before. That provides a 
strong base for a high volume of sales to American consumers. 











Big question: Will consumers respond and keep cash registers ringing? 

So far they have. Retail sales thiS year are up about 6 per cent. 

Record sales volume is indicated for 1953 in dollar totals. 

But there is growing evidence that consumers are not buying as much as in- 
dustry can produce, or is producing. There is a tendency for goods to pile up 
on merchants' shelves and in factories. Inventories may become troublesome. 











Output of industry rebounded in August from the July dip, but failed to 
return to the June level of production. 

August output, aS measured by the Federal Reserve Board, stood at 238 per 
cent of the 1935-39 base. July figure was 233; June, 240. 

Hard-goods output--autos, appliances, etc.--accounted for the lag. Dura- 
ble-goods production slipped from 320 in June to 312 in July and recovered only 
to 315 in August. lLess than half of the dip was regained. 

Soft-goods production--nondurables--recovered to the June level. 

The lower level of output of hard goods suggests that the pickup from July 
may not carry production back to the point reached last spring. 














Varying trends in output are noted among durable-goods industries. 
Automobiles stayed high in July, dipped in August, are rising now. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Radio and television showed substantial gains in July over June. 

Clothes driers also scored a gain in July. 

Other major appliances--washing machines, ironers, refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners--dipped rather sharply from June to July. 

These trends are signs that production in many lines outstripped demand-- 
even though demand is high--and now is being adjusted downward. Fact is that 
appliance output has been trimmed since last March. 











Consumer-debt rise is slowing its pace. That is another sign that people 
are becoming a bit more cautious in their buying. 

Installment-debt increase in July amounted to 365 million dollars. In the 
same month a year ago, the rise was 433 million. Most of this debt stems from 
time purchases of automobiles. 

Other types of consumer credit showed a decline of 199 millions in July. 
People paid off charge accounts, single-payment loans, debts for services. 

Net result for July was that total consumer credit outstanding ro“e@ by only 
166 million dollars--smallest monthly advance since February. 











New credit to consumers, extended by commercial bar™s, is in a declining 
phase. Except for a slight bulge in June, banks hse peen loaning smaller sums 
each month since March. This is another sign ~% some shrinkage in buying. 


Construction activity continues "igh but fails to make seasonal gains. 

Outlay for new construction {opped 3.3 billion dollars in August. A year 
ago the figure reported by *’ne Government was 3.1 billion. 

But the jump from july to August was less than expected. On a seasonal 
basis, in fact, ney construction has declined for two successive months. 

Construe*ion this year has been running at a boom pace, nearly 8 per cent 
ahead of last year. But the peak appears to have passed. 

















August pattern in construction activity shows residential building down, 
industrial building below a year ago, farm construction down. A sharp increase 
is noted for commercial building, such as warehouses, stores, office buildings. 
Road building so far this year has reached an all-time high. 




















Actually, businessmen quite generally expect the boom to end before long. 
California manufacturers, polled regularly, expect no important gains from 
the current level of activity. About a fourth of them expect sales and orders 
in the last quarter of this year to be less than the 1952 final quarter. 
Metalworking industries, surveyed by "Iron Age," expect activity to drop. 
Steel industry is expected by most operators to drop to 90 per cent of 
capacity early next year, maybe sooner. Current rate: around 95 per cent. 
Auto firms and appliance makers foresee declines ahead in output. 
Iron foundries and coal companies say the outlook is rather dim. 
Farm-eguipment and machine-tool makers are moderately pessimistic. 
Television industry is an exception. It counts on continued growth. 























Nearly all producers emphasize, however, that what they see ahead is just 
an end to the boom. All but a handful expect output to stay high by anything 
but boom standards. Virtually none foresees anything like a severe setback. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand 
helps get *14 in sales from *1 in inventory 


Here’s how a simple idea— machine handling of business 
facts by Remington Rand punched cards — builds profits 
for National Motor Bearing Company. 

This user reports that annual sales in 1952 amounted 
to $17,000,000. Yet punched-card control is so tight that 
they can fill sales requirements with an investment in 
finished goods of only $1.2 million — in an inventory of 
over 12,000 items, in seven plants and warehouses. 

National gets — and you can too — additional savings 
from this idea: the same facts that speed stock control 
are used again and again for timely production and 
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sales statistics. Again, the same facts used to prepare 
the payroll, also economically control all phases of 
production costs, including labor and material. 

Case after case of similar savings are on file —for 
your inspection — in every Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center. Savings based not only on the 
punched-card idea, but on new ideas in visible systems 
...in electronics for business...in business photography 
... in electric typing ... in manual accounting. 

Call Remington Rand to see how these and other new 
ideas can pay big dividends in your own operation! 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Certified Report #752, ‘Profitable Punched-Card Procedures,” shows 
how National Motor Bearing Co. cuts paperwork costs, yet increases 
speed and control. For your free copy, call Remington Rand in your city 
or write to Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1094, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


iy 
Remington. Mbcarael, 2.0% 11-2. iNG IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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Industry is already on the march to Florida—and so this is no idle 
invitation from the State’s leaders in Business and Government. 


Facts about Florida as a very real market in itself . . . Did 
you know for example, that Florida gains 1300 new permanent resi- 
dents each week . . . that it gained 46.1% according to the 1950 Census 
. . . was the growth leader in the Southeast . . . was among the top 
four states in population gain? 


Facts about Florida as a source of skilled labor ...many of 
the newcomers are the very kind of workers industry needs and wants 
most. Facts about Florida’s raw materials from our fields and 
forests, our sands and our mines—about our virtually inexhaustible 
supply of water, so important to many companies on the move today. 


Facts about Florida’s favorable government regulations... 
about transportation—about how Florida is becoming the Gateway to 
Latin America—about the lower costs for plant and maintenance— 
about less absenteeism—about what a wonderful place Florida is for 
you and your employees to live, which means higher production 
from workers. 


So—accept this invitation. Feel free to ask all the questions you 
want. Just write today to the Florida State Advertising Commission, 
3302A Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida, and see why 


you'll always do 


better im 






























LIFE AROUND THE WORLDS 
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RUSSIAN GI: 
HATED, ISOLATED 


VIENNA~—Just now the Soviet “peace 
offensive” is in full swing in Austria. But 
that is small comfort to the Austrians or 
the Western Allies—or to the Soviet oc. 
cupation troops, for that matter. 

At this stage of the “cold war,” Vienna 
is unique as an occupied city—a city split 
into pie-shaped wedges labeled Russian 
sector, American sector, French sector 
and British sector. There are no barriers 
between them. Often the boundaries are 
not even marked. But the Iron Curtain js 
here, too. 

Soviet Army enlisted men are in and 
around Vienna by the thousands, but 
they might as well be in Siberia for all 
the freedom they have. They lead iso- 
lated lives under rigid discipline. 

They are not encouraged to talk to for- 
eigners. They move about the city in 
groups—aloof, withdrawn, self-conscious, 
made conspicuous by their shabbiness. If 
they are out on the streets at all, they 
are usually in platoon formation, march- 
ing in the gutter while an officer strides 
briskly along the curbing. 

The black knee boots of the Russian 
soldiers are unpolished. Their uniforms 
vary greatly in quality—ranging in color 
from a rather natty olive-drab through 
mustard yellow to a faded khaki. The 
one thing the soldiers seem to have in 
common is their wary, hostile loneliness. 
In the crowded international zone of 
Vienna they sometimes burst into hearty 
song. But on the drab side streets of the 
Russian sector they march in silence- 
and very, very rapidly. 

The most casual inquiry around Vienna 
gives you an answer to the strange, aloof 
manner of the Soviet troops. The answer 
is in Moscow. The current “peace offen- 
sive” obviously is not intended by Soviet 
officials to include the ranks of the Red 
Army if it means fraternizing with West- 
erners. 

“Off limits’ for Red troops are the 
movies, the opera—nearly everything. A 
waiter in a popular cafe of the interna- 
tional sector shrugged the other day 
when an American remarked on the ab- 
sence of Soviet soldiers in the place. 
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“They never come here,” he explained. 
“The Russians asked us not to serve 
them.” 

An almost identical story came from 
the proprietor of a restaurant in the Rus- 
sian sector—a restaurant recommended 
by the guidebooks: 

““The Russians? They never come in 
here. Only when they are drunk. I have 
never seen a Russian soldier in my res- 
taurant unless he was drunk. And then it 
is very difficult. We are not supposed to 
serve them.” 

Another Austrian observed, “Russian 
enlisted men go almost nowhere. They 
live like monks.” 

Deserters from the Red Army paint a 
dismal picture of their military life. It 
consists of regimented hard work lasting 
all day, and constant political indoctri- 
nation. Relaxation comes in the form of 
Russian movies—lots of them—in service 
clubs where no foreigners are allowed, 
and in athletics. 

Even if the rules against fraternization 
were relaxed, the low pay of the Russian 





—Black Star 
RUSSIANS IN VIENNA 
... for them, a grim life 


GI still probably would force him to lead 
the same isolated life. What he gets will 
not buy much, by Western standards. 
And most of his pay is held for him, back 
home in Russia. There is little he can do 
but stick around his barracks and play 
vollevball with his Russian companions. 

The supervised isolation does not stop 
with the Russian enlisted men. 

Watch the traffic in and out of the 
Grand Hotel—requisitioned by Soviet oc- 
cupation officials to provide living quar- 
ters for officers and high-ranking civilians. 
A Red Army guard stands in the door- 
way. Nobody—not even a general—goes 
through that door without showing his 
pass, and often other documents. The 
guard always pauses to look the papers 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Between 20 and 25 
million U. S. work- 
ers produce our 
goods and services. 


The only 
things that 
can change 
are tools. 























What Is Economic ‘Good’? 


The social consciousness of the work- 
er, politician, businessman, labor leader, 
clergyman, teacher and private citizen 
has probably never been more aroused 
than in recent years. All seck “the great- 
est good for the greatest number”, yet 
often fail to agree on the definition of, 
and means for ‘accomplishing, the goal. 

One of the most clarifying approaches 
has resulted from adding the letter ‘‘s” 
to the word “good”. Food, shelter aa 
comfort consist of, or result from, goods. 
Thus, “the greatest goods for the great- 
est number” gives society a clear non- 
controversial definition of what it is seek- 
ing, at least materialistically. More im- 
portantly, it reveals the way to achieve 
the goal. 

Man’s material welfare (the goods and 
services available to him) is the result of 


| his productivity. Productivity is*based on 


three factors: 1) natural resources, whose 
form, place and condition are changed 
by expenditure of 2) human energy (both 
muscular and mental) with the aid of 
3) tools. 

Man can’t appreciably affect the 
quantity and quality of his material re- 
sources or his own energy. But, he can 
do a lot about the quantity and quality 
of his tools. ‘Thus, he has the opportu- 
nity to acquire almost unlimited produc- 
tivity and goods. 

Tools come into being in a free so- 
ciety only when there is reward for the 
temporary sclf denial that people must 
practice in order to channel part of 
their earnings away from purchases that 
produce immediate comfort and pleas- 
ure, and into new tools of production. 

Obviously then, laws and rules de- 
signed to help achieve economic justice 
for all will defeat their own purpose if 
they discourage saving and investment 
in tools. 

e 

Among the most dramatic machine 

tools contributing to man’s material wel- 





MAKING ROUNDS square—a job best done 
by the DoALL band machine. 


fare are the contour sawing machines de- 
veloped by The DoALL Company. These 
machines, using an endless saw band or 
other band tool, are used to cut all 
metals, asbestos, rock, glass, rubber, pa- 
per, stone, wood, cloth, plastics, in fact 
any material, to any shape. They are used 
in more different plants and industries 
than any other type of machine tool. The 
DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, 
through any of its 38 DoALL Stores will 
demonstrate these machines in any plant 
free of charge. 





DoALL 


WRITE FOR WALL CHART “How Living 
Improves’ —freeof charge and without adver- 
tising matter. 
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Foundries are proving that 
A lot of 
machining is 


NEEDLESS 





another case where DUREZ 
produced the right RESINS 


® A revolution in casting methods now under 
way in the nation’s foundries is destined to 
save millions in manufacturing costs. 

With the new method, metal castings pro- 
duced in Durez resin bonded shell molds con- 
form to required dimensions very closely, and 
have such smooth surfaces that in some cases 
machining is eliminated completely. One large 
casting formerly required 27 pounds of metal 
removal per piece, now needs only three. 

Success depends largely on the bonding res- 
ins. Working with leading foundries from the 
start, Durez has perfected a phenolic resin with 
exceptionally fast cure and rigid set. The resin 
facilitates mass production, makes it easier 
to obtain castings with desired qualities of 
structure, dimensional accuracy, and finish. 

This is one way in which Durez — leading 
specialists in phenolics — has contributed 
through research to industrial advance. Others 
are in the fields of abrasives, rubber, wood 
waste utilization, paper products, printing inks, 
wax emulsions, and of course, plastic molding 
compounds. 

If you have a product or process that may 
call for the mechanical, chemical, and electri- 
cal values inherent in phenolics, why not talk 
things over with men who specialize in them? 

Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News”’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
909 Waick Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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memo from 


VIENNA 


(Continued) 





over carefully—even though, presumably, 
the owner has passed in and out of that 
doorway several times daily for many 
weeks. 

There is much of the same atmosphere 
around the Imperial Hotel, once a duke’s 
palace and now used by the Soviets for 
offices. Ground-floor windows are guard- 
ed by iron shutters. 

All of this keeps alive the baffling, ir- 
ritating, spooky business of trying to 
fathom Soviet intentions and Soviet ways. 
Russia's “peace offensive” in Austria is 
blunted by the nervous realization, always 
present, that a snap decision in the Krem- 
lin can turn Vienna into another Berlin 
overnight. 

With the Austrians, as with the Amer- 
ican, British and French occupation 
forces, the Russians are given to sudden, 
inexplicable moves. Last winter, for ex- 
ample, they suddenly announced that 
Austrian policemen in the Soviet zone no 
longer would be allowed to carry their 
customary rubber clubs. The Russians 
gathered in all the rubber clubs and re- 
placed them with wooden ones. Nobody 
knows why. 

Economic facts of the Soviet occu- 
pation, however, are much more serious 
for Austria. Moscow controls 551 proper- 
ties in the Soviet zone—properties that 
were seized as “German assets” after 
World War II. Russians actually run 200 
retail shops, 240 industrial establishments 
and 111 farm enterprises. 

This is where the real milking of the 
Austrian economy occurs. About 10 per 
cent of all preduction in the Soviet zone 
goes to Russia. Austria has become a 
major oil producer of Europe since the 
war, but only a fraction of the petroleum 
is for home use. Russia gets the rest. So 
things go, all through the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone. 

This treatment, and the attendant 
poverty and unemployment, has made 
no friends for the Soviet Union in Aus- 
tria. The Communist vote was about 5 
per cent at the end of the war. It is 
still 5 per cent. The Austrians dislike 
being occupied by the Americans, Brit- 
ish and French. But how they hate the 
Russians! 

The attitude is summed up in this re- 
mark of an Austrian worker who was 
offering his own explanation for the big 
Communist vote in France and Italy: 

“It is simple. Those people have never 
seen the Russians!” 
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We beg to 
ADVISE 


that a shipment of famed 
20 year old Martin’s FINE & RARE 
Scotch Whisky has been landed 
and is available at better spirit 
shops, taverns, hostelries,and 
gentlemen's clubs. 


20 years old. 4 86.8 proof 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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DULLES’S WARNING TO AGGRESSORS 


Let Them Know We'll Resist, Says Secretary of State 
—Full Text of Speech to American Legion 


Following is the full text of the address by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to the American Legion at St. Louis 
on Sept. 2, 1953: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, HONORED GUESTS, MY FELLOW LEGIONNAIRES: 

| thank you for having invited me to this platform. By 
reason of your service to your country, you are a select 
group. By reason of the vigorous interest you have main- 
tained in the affairs of your Government, you are an influen- 
tial group. 

Our outgoing commander, Mr. Gough, and myself had 
talks which, at least from my point of view, have been 
profitable. It is my hope that such exchanges of views will 
continue under our incoming commander. 

We want to keep in close touch with each other. Fortu- 
nately, that is inevitable. You—and I am proud to be one of 
you-have penetrated the ranks of the State Department. 
Two out of five of the Department’s personnel at home and 
abroad are veterans. We are glad of that. We want our foreign 
policies always to reflect the patriotism of those who have 
fought for their country. 

My subject for today is Korea, the scene of our latest war, 
and, let us hope, our last war. 


The Art of Peace 

The Korean war began in a way in which wars often 
begin—a potential aggressor miscalculated. From that we 
learn a lesson which we expect to apply in the interests 
of future peace. The lesson is this: If events are likely 
which will in fact lead us to fight, let us make clear our 
intention in advance; then we shall probably not have to 
fight. 

Big wars usually come about by mistake, not by design. 
Aggressive despots think they can make a grab unopposed, 
or opposed but feebly. So, they grab. And to their surprise 
they find themselves involved in unexpected opposition which 
means major war. 

Many believe that neither the first World War nor the 
second World War would have occurred if the aggressor had 
known what the United States would do. It is even more 
probable that the Korean war would not have occurred if 
the aggressor had known what the United States would do. 
The Communists thought, and had reason.to think, that they 
would not be opposed except by the then small and ill- 
equipped forces of the Republic of Korea. They did not 
expect what actually happened. 

There is in this a profound lesson. All the peoples of the 
world passionately want peace. But too often they think 
that peace is won merely by pacifism. They should 
know by now that peace is not had merely by wanting it, or 
talking about it, or seeming to accept the role of a door 
mat. To win peace is as hard, if not harder, than to win a 
war. To achieve peace is a science. Indeed, it is a most 
difficult, sometimes a rugged science. 

Peace requires anticipating what it is that tempts an ag- 
gressor and letting him know in advance that, if he does not 
exercise self-control, he may face a hard fight, perhaps a 
losing fight. 
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—United Press 


SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The Korean war—the third such war in our generation— 
should finally have taught us that if we can foresee aggres- 
sion which will cause us to fight, we should let this be known, 
so that the potential aggressor will take this into his calcula- 
tions. 

This Administration intends to act realistically to win the 
battle for peace. 


Aggressors Repelled 

Since there was a war in Korea, it was vital that the out- 
come should justify the sacrifice made. It was important to 
establish the fact that aggressors, hostile to the free world, 
cannot go on enlarging themselves by the conquest of small 
nations, until they become bloated with power and dizzy with 
“success.” 

This fact has been established in Korea. 

The aggressor, which initially overran all of Korea except 
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a small beachhead at Pusan, has been thrown back to and 
beyond his point of beginning. He now controls 1,500 fewer 
square miles than when he started and has incurred casual- 
ties totaling about 2 million. The cost to the aggressor has 
been colossal. His gains have been nil. 

Some persons seem to feel that our men who fought in 
Korea fought uselessly. That is a cruel misjudgment of the 
situation. Those who rolled back the military aggression in 
Korea checked forces, which, if unchecked, would have gone 
on to imperil the United States. They showed a discipline, a 
courage, a competency, on the land, in the air, and on the 
sea, which has gained the respect of the whole world, includ- 
ing our enemies. Because of what they did, we today live 
more safely. Our armed services wrote in Korea another epic 
chapter of glorious service for the nation. For that, the Ameri- 
can people must be forever grateful. 


Political Asylum for Prisoners of War 

The terms of the Korean armistice also established another 
principle of great importance to us: the right of enemy pris- 
oners to enjoy political asylum. 

Let me explain why this principle is so important. 

The Soviet leaders fear that, if they were to launch a 
major war of aggression, many of their soldiers and airmen 
would seize the opportunity to desert or to allow themselves 
readily to be made prisoners. Such desertions are occurring 
even now. Therefore, the Soviet leaders hoped that the 
Korean armistice would establish a principle which would 
discourage future defections and thus make their Red armies 
more dependable. They demanded, in Korea, that any who 
deserted or who were made prisoners, and who espoused the 
cause of freedom, must be forcibly returned to where they 
could be punished for their defection. 

In Europe, after the end of World War II, many who were 
claimed by the Soviets were forcibly returned, except as some 
elected suicide as a preferable fate. The Communists wanted 
the Korean armistice to elevate that practice into generally 
accepted international law. We refused. 

This time, no Red Army prisoners who want freedom will 
be sent back to captivity. A new and healthy principle has 
been established. As a result, from now on, the Red armies 
will be less dependable as tools of aggression. So in this way, 
too, we have increased the prospect of peace and added to 
the security of our nation. 


Treatment of Convicted Prisoners 

Today we can also report that it seems that none of our 
prisoners of war will be held back because of alleged offenses. 
When I was in Freedom Village last month meeting returned 
prisoners, there were reports that the Communists intended 
to require a number of our men to serve prison sentences. 
The Communist official radio was declaring that the Geneva 
Convention gave them this right. 

I at once made a public statement to the effect that the 
armistice agreement required the return of “all” prisoners 
who wanted to be returned and that, to us, “all” means “all.” 
I further stated that we would hold Communist prisoners of 
war against whom charges were pending until we knew what 
the Communists were going to do. 

We have now received word from General Clark that the 
Military Armistice Commission, representing the two sides, 
has agreed that all captured personnel who desire repatriation 
shall be returned without regard to alleged offenses. This is 
good news. We on our side shall, of course, conform to this 
understanding. 


Deterrents to New Aggression 

We can all take satisfaction in the fact that President 
Eisenhower has found it possible to stop the fighting on honor- 
able terms. Now, we turn to the political aspects of the 
problem. 

I headed a delegation that went to Korea last month to 
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discuss these matters with Presidept Syngman Rhee. We 
acted with a background of regular consultation with ¢op. 
gressional leaders, both Democrat and Republican. The 
Republic of Korea and our delegation then agreed on the 
terms of a security treaty. It will not, of course, be effective 
until the Senate gives its consent. 

This proposed treaty is another step in the development of 
a Pacific security system. The treaty would complement the 
earlier treaties which I negotiated in 1951 with the Philip. 
pines, Australia, New Zealand and Japan. Also, the Korean 
treaty would prevent any recurrence of the enemy miscalcy. 
lation of 1950 which brought about the Korean war. The 
proposed new security treaty will constitute a clear warning. 
It will make it unlikely that the Republic of Korea will be 
subjected to another act of unprovoked military aggression 
which would again involve the United States. 

As another deterrent to renewed aggression, the United 
States and the other 15 members of the United Nations which 
fought aggression in Korea issued a declaration that if the 
Armistice should be breached by unprovoked Communist 
aggression, then the 16 nations “would again be united and 
prompt to resist.” Also, that declaration points out that “the 
consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so 
grave that, in all probability, it would not be possible to 
confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” 

Since 1950, the forces of aggression have been supplied, 
equipped and protected by air, from unmolested bases in 
China, just north of the Yalu. If, however, the Communists 
desire to resume the war, they now know that they could no 
longer count on this “privileged sanctuary.” 


The Korean Political Conference 

We are now making plans for a political conference which, 
we hope, will turn the armistice into permanent peace. 

There have been some differences of opinion as to the 
composition of the conference. Some, for example, favored 
the inclusion of India. These matters were debated and re- 
solved at the meeting of the United Nations Assembly which 
concluded last week. 

The United States opposed the inclusion of India in the 
Korean conference. We did so reluctantly, but for two reasons 
that seemed controlling. The Korean armistice agreement 
called for a conference of the two “sides” and India did not 
fit into either side. India was not identified with the Con- 
munist side and it had preferred not to join with the forces 
fighting aggression in Korea. That abstention was India’s 
privilege. But like most privileges it cost a price. One price 
was profound distrust on the part of the Republic of Korea. 
When in Korea last month we realized the full intensity 
and depth of this distrust. That provided the second reason 
why we opposed the inclusion of India. 

Korea is the primary subject of the political conference. 
Seventy-five per cent of all Koreans are under, and loyal to, 
the Republic of Korea. They have shown an intensity of anti- 
Communist dedication and a willingness to sacrifice which 
has few, if any, historic parallels. Their attitude cannot pr- 
dently be ignored. 

The United Nations has been inclined to debate Korean 
matters without paying much attention to the Republic of 
Korea. Some of the member states seem to have assumed that 
the Republic of Korea would automatically go along with 
anything that the United Nations wanted. In fact, the Repub- 
lic of Korea is not a puppet. It has a will of its own, and 20 
million people have backed that will with enormous sacrifices. 
The Korean question cannot be settled without the Republic 
of Korea. We felt that the United Nations should give the 
political conference its maximum chance to succeed. So the 
United States voted against extending an invitation to India. 
In doing so, we had the support of good friends. Also we re- 
gretfully split votes with some other good friends. In the end, 
India graciously withdrew. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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An old mine with new ideas! 


LT 


Art Kennecott’s Chino Mine in Santa Rita, 
New Mexico, you'll find mass mining... giant 
shovels that gouge out mountains of ore... the 
modern, efficient production of copper. 


The mine isn’t new. There has been a copper 
mine at Santa Rita for over a century. But the 
methods are new—as new as modern science 
can make them. 


Kennecott is always ready to make a change 
in methods or equipment to provide a better, 
faster way to produce copper. 


Kennecott 


COPPER CORPORATION 





Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO, 
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Our action involved no reflection upon India. This Admin- 
istration has great respect for India and we seek friendship 
with India. We have already shown that in unmistakable ways 
and we intend to go on showing it. 

But the forthcoming conference is a serious business. It is 
a prolongation of the struggle in which over 25,000 Ameri- 
cans laid down their lives, and in which nearly 125,000 more 
became casualties. We owe it to these Americans to be as 
disciplined in our political thinking as they were disciplined 
in the cause of liberty. 


A Conference With a Terminal Point 

We have come to another conclusion regarding the post- 
armistice conference. We shall not sit in it indefinitely. 

There is a long record of Communist negotiations which 
have been dragged out merely in order to give the Commu- 
nists a cover for achieving ulterior purposes. 

Negotiators seeking an Austrian peace treaty have met 374 
times since 1946—and last week the Soviets announced that 
they called the whole thing off. 

In 1951, the deputies of the so-called Big Four foreign 
ministers spent 109 days in Paris talking repetitiously and 
futilely about an agenda for a proposed Big Four meeting on 
Germany—a meeting that was never held. 

The Korean armistice negotiations, begun in June, 1951, 
were for many months prolonged as a cover for a Communist 
military build-up and, by the first of this year, they had 
lapsed into nothingness. 

We shall not repeat such performance. We are always 
ready to negotiate in good faith. But we expect good faith to 
be mutual. We shall not lend ourselves to Communist maneu- 
vers designed to win their ends through guile. 

So, if the Korean conference discusses Korea for three 
months without making genuine progress toward the settle- 
ment of the Korean business, we shall pause to take stock 
of the situation. We shall consult with the Republic of 
Korea and with our other friends. If, as a result of these 
consultations, we conclude that the conference is serving 
no useful purpose, we shall expect to withdraw from the 
conference. 

We believe that, in negotiating with the Communists, we 
should always have in mind a terminal point. 


The Chance of Political Success 

It would, of course, be foolish to attempt to forecast what 
the result of the Korean political conference will be. It ought 
to succeed; but that is not to say that it will succeed. The 
United States, at least, has no secret or ulterior purposes. We 
seek no pretext for turning Korea into a United States base 
on the Asia mainland. We seek only the long-proclaimed goal 
of the United Nations, namely, the peaceful unification of 
Korea under a representative form of government. We stand 
for “a united Korea for free Koreans.” On details, our thinking 
is flexible. We hope that the Communists will come to the 
conference in the same spirit, and not throw roadblocks in 
the way of achieving a simple and fair result, in the interest 
of the long-suffering Korean people. 


The War in Indochina 


We do not make the mistake of treating Korea as an iso- 
lated affair. The Korean war forms one part of the world-wide 
effort of Communism to conquer freedom. More immediately 
it is part of that effort in Asia. 

A single Chinese Communist aggressive front extends from 
Korea on the north to Indochina in the south. The armistice 
in Korea, even if it leads to a political settlement in Korea, 
does not end United States concern in the Western Pacific 
area. As President Eisenhower said in his April 16th speech, 
a Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely released 
Communist forces for attack elsewhere. 

In Indochina a desperate struggle is in its eighth year. The 
outcome affects our own vital interests in the Western Pacific, 
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and we are already contributing largely in material and money 
to the combined efforts of the French and of Vietnam, Lag; 
and Cambodia. 

We Americans have too little appreciated the magnitude 
of the effort and sacrifices which France has made in defense 
of an area which is no longer a French colony but where 
complete independence is now in the making. This inde. 
pendence program is along lines which the United States 
has encouraged and justifies increased United States aid. 
provided that will assure an effort there that is vigorous and 
decisive. 

Communist China has been and now is training, equipping 
and supplying the Communist forces in Indochina. There js 
the risk that, as in Korea, Red China might send its own army 
into Indochina. The Chinese Communist regime should realize 
that such a second aggression could not occur without grave 
consequences which might not be confined to Indochina, | 
say this soberly in the interest of peace and in the hope of 
preventing another aggressor miscalculation. 

We want peace in Indochina also. The political conference 
about to be held relates in the first instance to Korea. But 
growing out of that. conference could come, if Red China 
wants it, an end of aggression and restoration of peace in 
Indochina. The United States would welcome such a devel- 
opment. 


The American Tradition 

These international tasks are, as you can see, complicated, 
However, one simple sentiment dominates all that we do. We 
seek to promote the welfare of the United States. 

We are not indifferent to the welfare of other people and 
oftentimes our own welfare is tied into that of others. We 
know that any individual who tries to live a wholly selfish 
life is an unhappy outcast. That is equally true of nations. But 
the basic motive which animates those of us who work for 
your Government is the same motive that animated you 
Legionnaires when you fought for your country—that is, a 
patriotic dedication. 

This nation was founded by men who were intensely 
patriotic. But there was nothing narrowly selfish about their 
patriotism. They were men of vision, who saw for our nation 
a great destiny. Always they showed what our Declaration of 
Independence calls “a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind.” Always they were understanding of the wants of 
others and generous in efforts to fulfill them. Always they 
sought that our national purposes should conform to the 
principles of moral Jaw, which have universal application. In 
their international relations they were not arrogant or in- 
flexible. They always believed in international co-operation 
and accepted the principle of interdependence. Indeed ou 
earliest foreign policy, which bears the name of President 
Monroe, affirmed the solidarity of the nations of this Westem 
Hemisphere. The faith which led the American people to lead 
in organizing the United Nations was no aberration, but the 
same kind of faith which has animated our people since the 
earliest days. The United Nations as the “town meeting of 
the world” is the realization of an early American concept. 
We welcome it, because we know that our own international 
purposes can afford exposure to the light of day. 

There is much talk these days about the increased respon- 
sibility that now devolves upon the United States. That re- 
sponsibility is a reality and we need not shrink from it out of 
fear that it requires the scrapping of our American traditions 
and ideals. It does not mean that we have to be constantly 
taking international public-opinion polls and then doing what 
it seems will make us popular with others. Popularity won in 
that way is shabby and fleeting. 

For more than a century, the U. S. has enjoyed world-wide 
respect and prestige. That kind of respect is worth having. | 
hope that we shall continue to win it in the only way it can 
be won, which is in the way of our forefathers. That is the 
American way. It is the way we expect to follow. 
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Pick up a phone 
dictate . 


eens 
ee 


...but be sure 
theres a 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 
at the other end 


of the line! 






DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Greatest name in dictation 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW——p> 







Dictation by telephone has been perfected in Tele- 
cord—by Dictaphone. 


Dictaphone’s adaptable Telecord System links any 
number of dictators to one or more central recording 


machines, using simple, low-cost desk telephones. 
Check these Dictaphone Telecord highlights— 
Vv Exclusive, easy-to-use complete controls. 
Vv Private line service for every dictator. 
v Simple, tamper-proof operation. 
¥v You merely talk into a phone .. . get back 
a typewritten letter. 
¥ Output per man goes up, costs per letter 
go down. 





And remember, only Dictaphone Telecord has 
the TIME-MASTER—the world’s favorite dictating 
machine—on the other end of the line! 











Transcribing departments benefit from the unmatched 
clarity of the TIME-MASTER’S unique Dictabelt. The 
whole system enjoys unequaled dependability at its 
nerve center. 

Have a Dictaphone Telecord survey made of your 


office, without obligation. 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. E-93 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of ‘Dictation by Phone.” 
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WE HAVE A “BEAD” 
ON YOUR CAR AT ALL TIMES 


When you ship by B&O Sentinel Service, 
your carload of freight is constantly within 
range of our “‘sentinels.’’ We tell you at 
once if its schedule is interrupted. 


Through the ‘‘Automatic Records” 
feature of Sentinel Service, shipper and 
receiver are notified automatically if an 
interruption occurs—then advised again 
of reforwarding. 

Because of its proved siding-to-siding 
dependability, too, Sentinel Service is 
acclaimed by shippers everywhere, and is 
growing more popular every day! 

Even if your plant is not on B&O 
lines you can benefit, for Sentinel Service 
is applied to your cars while on B&O 
lines. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








app!. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A reshuffle in rates for auto liability insurance is in the works. You 
stand to get a cut, first since World War II. Here's what's up: 


NEW RATES. Plan is to tie your premium costs to the driving hazards you 
run. That means lower rates for drivers who qualify as good risks. Some of the 
"independent" insurance companies already have been offering this. Now the "old 
line" companies, to compete, are about to do the same. 

Result: Half the nation's policyholders will get rate reductions. Amounts 
will vary; in one State, for example, it's to range from 4 to 15 per cent. But 
for some drivers, classed as poorer risks, rates will go up. And in‘ States 
where accident figures have been zooming, even safe drivers may pay more. 

The changes aren't due immediately. New schedules have to be approved by 
State regulatory bodies. In some places, that process may take months. 


DRIVER CLASSIFICATIONS. The new plan rates cars and operators accord- 
ing to driving hazard involved. It works like this: 





Drivers over 25 years of age, not using cars for business--lowest rate 
for those who do not drive to work; next for those driving to work less 
than 10 miles from home; highest for those who drive farther than 10. 

Drivers under 25--lowest rate for families where the youth drives his 
parent's car with their permission and for young married couples with chil- 
dren; next for young married drivers without children; highest--and really 
stiff--for the young single person who is the principal owner or operator. 

Drivers, over 25, of cars used for busSiness=--no classification change. 


TRADE-IN ON HOUSES. Trading in your old house on a new one may be made a 
bit easier by a new FHA mortgage policy. It permits a higher appraisal on the 





old house for mortgage-insurance purposes, thus helping the builder finance re- 
modeling costs. Remodeling, says the FHA, makes the old house a better sales 
bet; without the new liberal policy a builder might feel limited to a "bare 
necessities" repair job, be less inclined to take the house on a trade. 


BLOOD DONATIONS. You aren't permitted to put a cash value on blood you do- 
nate and then deduct that amount from your income-tax return as a contribution 
to a charitable organization. That's a decision of the federal tax collector. 
It came when a taxpayer asked whether blood could be considered property, since 
the law allows you to take as a deduction the fair market value of property 
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given to a charity. The tax collector said no--giving blood is like rendering 
a personal service, and so not deductible. 


SOCIAL SECURITY. Some self-employed persons may not be getting proper 
credit for Social Security payments they make, the Internal Revenue Service says 
in a memorandum to field offices. 





Situation arises when a self-employed man and his wife, in splitting income 
for tax purposes on federal income-tax returns, also wrongly split the amount on 
which Social Security taxes are paid. That may result in the husband's not re- 
ceiving full credit in his old-age-pension account. The wife doesn't benefit, 
Since only the self-employed person is entitled to credit. 

When both work for the business, it's different. The amount can be divided 
between them. But then a Social Security tax form for each must be filed. 


ESTATE TAXES. This from a Tax Court decision: If you give your children 
cash with the understanding they are to lend it back, the debt created when the 
money is borrowed may not be taken by your heirs as a deduction in figuring the 
federal tax on your estate. The strings attached, says the Court, make it not a 
bona fide gift, and so not a bona fide debt. 











GERMAN BONDS. If you own old German bonds that are to be made good under 
terms of a recent international agreement, you now can apply for their valida- 
tion. Rules governing that have just been announced. The forms you'll need can 
be obtained at your bank or securities dealer, or from the U.S. Validation 
Board, 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. Validation may take six or eight weeks, 
and final settlement longer because terms still are being worked out. 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR SERVICEMEN. Here's a word of caution for your boy in 
service in Korea: Come taxpaying time, he may have to dig into his pocket to 
meet federal income taxes not now being withheld from his pay. 

That's true even though Congress recently extended to Jan. 1, 1955, the 
income tax exemption granted members of the armed forces serving in combat 
zones. Reason is, Congress leaves it up to the President and the Defense De-= 
partment to say where a combat zone is, and truce in Korea changes things. 

Now on Pentagon desks iS a proposal to remove the combat-zone designation 
for Korea and adjacent waters. Removal may be made retroactive to the date of I 
the truce; if so, your boy would have to shell out for taxes not withheld. 





INSURANCE POLICIES. A word of advice from the Institute of Life In- 
surance: It isn't always wise to keep policies in a safe-deposit box. If 
you die, a court order may be needed to open the box. You can keep your 
policies at home. It's a good idea, though, to keep separate records of 
policy numbers--it helps to get duplicates if your policies are destroyed. 





WEATHER. There's not much to console Easterners in the Weather Bureau's 
long-range outlook for September. It's to be hotter than usual from the Ohio 
Valley and the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Coast. For Gulf States and west of 
the Rockies, below-average temperatures. Elsewhere, about normal. As to rain- 
fall: More than usual over the Gulf States, Great Plains and Pacific Northwest. 
Subnormal for the Northeast and Southwest. 
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I rising costs have squeezed the profits 
out of your manufacturing, it is very 
likely that the twin production team of 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding can bring you the needed sav- 
ings in metal fabrication costs. This mod- 
ern manufacturing technique has brought 
substantial savings in hours and materials 
to many makers of products ranging from 
children’s toys and household appliances 
to locomotives and heavy industrial 
equipment, 


By this time-saving, cost-cutting 
method of making things, components 
are first accurately and swiftly cut from 
stock materials with the oxy-acetylene 


flame, either with hand-held torches or 
by NCG precision cutting machines, 
Then these components are quickly joined 
by modern electric arc welding. And the 
elements welded may include stampings, 
castings or forgings as well as the flame- 
cut parts. Usually the product thus pro- 
duced is not only less costly, but lighter, 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


stronger and better looking. 


Why not write or wire now asking an 
NCG sales engineer to call and consult 
on your particular problems? You will be 
under no obligation... and he will bring 
you unbiased technical counsel born of 
NCG’s 30 years experience with both 
flame cutting and electric arc welding. 
Further, NCG’s 73 manufacturing plants 
and the hundreds of NCG Authorized 
Dealers offer dependable service and sup- 
ply always... wherever you are. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copyright 1953, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
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Higher speeds in critical metal working are here for 
plants using the Pennsalt Fos Process. They can cold form 
steel piston pins, torque tubes, gear blanks, hydraulic 


products are tougher, stronger, better able to withstand 
the demands of higher speeds and harder wear than parts 
made by conventional methods. 

The Pennsalt Fos Process is now being used in auto- 
motive, tube, wire drawing and ordnance plants. The 
process includes a new Pennsalt lubricant and a proven 
method of locking the lubricant to the steel. The Fos 
Process insures the smooth and rapid flow of cold steel 
through the die, even at extreme pressures. 

Practically all of the original metal can be utilized with 
Pennsalt cold extrusion techniques... work cycles can 
be reduced . . . and over-all production speeded up. Superior 
physicals can be obtained from carbon steels, along with 
a better, smoother finish. Multiple draws without interim 
recoating and annealing, and greater reductions per draw 
are now practical. 

Is Fos Process practical for your plant . . . your products? 
Send us details of desired application, or blueprints of prod- 
ucts. We'll be glad to evaluate possibilities. Metal Processing 
Department, 380 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Labor Week 





Are employers about to get the 
break they have been hoping for 
fom the Government? There are 
dues that maybe they are. 

Eisenhower appointees to the 
National Labor Relations Board 
hold the key, and they are be- 
ginning to speak out. 

What they are saying indicates 
policy changes are in the offing. 
Republicans soon will have a 
dear majority. 





Employers may not have to wait 
much longer for one more “change of 
atmosphere” of the kind they have 
been expecting from the Eisenhower 
Administration. There are signs of an 
early shift of policies by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

These signs are showing up in atti- 
tudes of the two men who have been ap- 
pointed to the Board by President Eisen- 
hower. These men, along with a third 
yet to be appointed, are counted on by 
employers to swing the Board majority 
around to a line that is more to employ- 
ers’ liking. Labor Boards of the past have 
been accused by these employers of tak- 
ing a prolabor line. 

The two Eisenhower appointees are 
Guy Farmer, the Board’s new Chairman, 
and Philip R. Rodgers. Mr. Farmer’s 
Views On some issues arising under the 
Taft-Hartley Act are set forth in opin- 
ios he has delivered since his appoint- 
ment. His position often, although not 
always, has been opposed to that of the 
labor unions. 

Mr. Rodgers, a very recent appointee, 
has implied that he believes some mem- 
bers of the Labor Board staff are biased 
in favor of unions and would like to 
return to the rules as enforced under the 
dd Wagner Act. This implication was 
read into remarks made by Mr. Rodgers 
upon taking office, when he said he 
would interpret the Taft-Hartley Act 
as it was written, “not as it once was, not 
& some may wish it to be.” 

It is in the decisions of Mr. Farmer 
that employers find most comfort in their 
hopes for a change of attitude by the 
Board. His opinions, sometimes in dissent 
ind sometimes in agreement with the 
majority, are viewed as clues to policies 
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NLRB‘S CHAIRMAN FARMER 
A lot of people will watch him 


that will be followed in the future, as- 
suming a majority of the new Board finds 
itself in agreement with the Chairman. 

Here are some hints of what Board 
policies may be on certain issues, if the 
Farmer view prevails: 

Employers will be more free to ques- 
tion workers as to their sentiments on 
unions. Mr. Farmer disagrees with a 
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PHILIP R. RODGERS 
. « « a new slant on things? 





MORE RIGHTS FOR EMPLOYERS? 


Changes at NLRB Already Are in the Wind 


long-standing policy of the Board that 
makes an employer or foreman auto- 
matically guilty of violating the law if 
he asks a worker what he thinks about 
unions, or whether he belongs to one. Mr. 
Farmer would permit such questioning 
under some circumstances. 

“Card checks” may just about disap- 
pear as a means of determining whether _ 
workers in a shop want a union to bar- 
gain for them. Chairman Farmer prefers 
use of the secret ballot, under NLRB 
auspices. He might make an exception 
if an employer engages in unlawful con- 
duct that makes it impossible to hold a 
bargaining election. NLRB in the past 
has given bargaining rights where a un- 
ion is able to show by membership cards 
that a majority of workers has joined the 
union. 

Moving a factory’ to a new location to 
block a union organizing drive might be 
easier if the Chairman’s views are fol- 
lowed by a majority of NLRB. He indi- 
cates that he does not believe an em- 
ployer always must disclose all his busi- 
ness plans to a union in such a case. 

Small business firms often may find 
that NLRB has refused to accept their 
cases, or charges filed against them by 
unions, in the event that Mr. Farmer's 
policies become NLRB’s doctrine. He 
favors a policy that would send most 
disputies of this kind to State labor-rela- 
tions agencies. 

Use of a sound truck by a union near 
a polling place for a bargaining election 
will result in a new election, if Mr. Farm- 
er has his way. He would impose stricter 
limits on use of sound trucks than have 
been enforced by NLRB in previous de- 
cisions. 

Raiding of existing contracts by rival 
unions will be more difficult under an- 
other policy advocated by Mr. Farmer. 
He holds that a “raiding” union cannot 
challenge earlier certification of another 
union as bargaining agent while the em- 
ployer and original union accept the 
certification as valid. 

Vacation pay cannot be withheld from 
workers as punishment for failure to 
keep up their union dues where there is 
a “union shop” contract. Union leaders 
still can get delinquent members fired, 
however, as the law specifies. Mr. Farm- 
er thinks that lesser forms of punishment 
are not permitted by law. 

These are some of the changes that 
may be expected if Chairman Farmer 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WHAT IS YOUR 
“WHISKEY 1.Q.” 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 














You can shoot par without knowing 
how a golf ball is made, or enjoy a 
good cigar with not a glimmer of 
how tobacco is cured. 


But when it comes to whiskey I 
find most men welcome the taste of 
facts along with their bourbon. Yet 
somehow, no product of such wide 
use is burdened with more myth or 
misinformation. 


Wherever the talk turns to whis- 
key I listen to a passel of such mis- 
statements as these: 


“‘Bottled-in-bond guarantees quality.” 
It doesn’t. 


“Neutral grain spirits differ from 
straight alcohol.’’ They don’t. 


“Whiskey ages only in the summer.” 
Wrong again. 


“Sour Mash Bourbon tastes Sour.’’ 
Not by a jugful! 


“Barrels are rocked to hasten aging.” 
They aren’t. 


“The older the age the better the whis- 
key.”’ Not necessarily. 


“‘Whiskey comes red from the still.” 
None I ever saw. It’s crystal clear. 


“The char in the barrel colors the 
whiskey.’’ Guess again. It’s the cara- 
mel layer in the stave behind the char. 


**Bottled by means Distilled by.”’ Most 
unlikely unless the label says so. 


“Distilling is an exact science.’’ No, 
it’s an art. Today’s finest whiskies 
are still made by the old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb of the master distiller. 


For more than three generations 
our small family distillery has spe- 
cialized in the production and perfec- 
tion of one old-fashioned sour mash 
bourbon. You know it as OLD Firz- 
GERALD, 100 Proof Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon, Bottled in Bond. Nary a 
drop is ever made, mellowed or bot- 
tled except by us and by us alone. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who honor 
us with their custom, and experience 
both pleasure and pride in sharing 
OLp FITZGERALD, in moderation, 
with associates and friends. 
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Craft-union elections 
to become a live issue 


gets support from a majority of the 
Board. The changes probably will come 
about gradually. NLRB’s custom is to 
make known its policies through actual 
decisions, on a case-by-case basis. The 
two holdover members of the Board— 
Ivar H. Peterson and Abe Murdock—have 
not always gone along on all policies of 
previous Boards. Mr. Peterson is consid- 
ered an independent and Mr. Murdock 
a Democrat. 

Some employers who lost decisions 
in cases where Mr. Farmer took their 
side, but was outvoted, may ask for re- 
hearings after the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration obtains a majority on the Board. 
However, the rules make it difficult to get 
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IVAR H. PETERSON 
. +. Staying on 


a rehearing in ordinary circumstances, 
unless new evidence has been found. 

Craft-union elections are another 
problem that the new NLRB majority 
will consider in the near future. It is a 
problem that seems certain to arouse 
great controversy between the AFL and 
CIO unions, which have a lot at stake. 
Many employers also have strong feel- 
ings on this issue, and will be heard by 
NLRB in hearings scheduled to start 
October 7. 

The issue is whether an AFL craft 
union, representing a small group of 
skilled workers, such as painters, can 
get an election for bargaining rights 
among painters in a factory where an- 
other union, usually CIO, has been rep- 
resenting all of the plant’s employes for 
many years. AFL craft unions want to 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies, 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


READ FASTER 


How Fast Do You Read? Most people don’t know 


how they rate. Science finds 60% are poor 
readers—and are.unaware of that fact. 
You Can Increase Your Reading Speed Up to 200% 
and retain more! Read in less time, gain free 
hours. 
NEW HOME STUDY COURSE offers new concept, 
new method, No machines, no gadgets. De 
and proved at General Foods, Gy 
Socony, Westinghouse, other coupe 
Course licensed by N.Y. State Dept. of Ed 
Write TODAY for FREE Brochure 8, 
all details, plus “‘Time Yourself” test 


SPEED READING INSTITUTE 


381 4th AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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.. . CIO will resist 
pening of plant contracts 


cave these small units out of the big 
dustrial unions covering entire plants 
or an industry. 

The CIO and many employers argue 
that separating the craft units is harm- 
ql to the stability of bargaining rela- 
onships already established. Mr. Peter- 
wn has been asking for a shift in Board 
policy on this issue. He favors fewer 
caft elections in the basic industries 
where plant-wide bargaining has beer 
practiced. 

‘This change, if adopted by the new 
\LRB members, would bring down on 
the Board the wrath of AFL leaders, 
yho have a closer relationship with the 
E «6 Beisenhower Administration than does 








—Harris & Ewing 


ABE MURDOCK 
... another holdover 


Se"FR @2@ 83 ZZzs — 


j the rival CIO. On the other hand, if the 

NLRB allows more craft elections, many 
\ employers and the CIO will protest. 

That is why, in the craft dispute and 
m many other policy matters, both the 
nions and employers will follow closely 
ty views expressed by Chairman Farm- 
et and the other new members of the 


Board. 





ow Miners’ Fund 
hided Members 


What becomes of the millions of dol- 
as taken in every year by the United 
ine Workers’ Welfare Fund is shown 
i the latest financial report, just out: 
(Continued on page 88) 
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What's all this for ? 


Few people can tell. Looming like a maze of wire in a 
jungle of steel, power substations present a complex 
and forbidding look. 


Substations are basically simple, however. They form 
an important link in the chain of safe and economical 
electric power distribution. Here, high-tension power, 


_which has been transmitted over miles of cable, is 


received and lowered in voltage to be distributed and 
used locally. The towering superstructures serve merely 
to support and separate all necessary switches and 
overhead cables. 


1-T-E has long specialized in substation construction. 
Today, you'll find these ‘‘good neighbors,” large and 
small, serving power to order — for industrial plants, 
railroads, and residential areas from coast to coast. 
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1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers e metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components e specialized metal fabrications 






CER CO. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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Forced warm air furnaces are really “winter 
air conditioners” 


They furnish quickest 
heat—they also provide 
clean, humidified dust- 
free air circulation. 
They’re economical to 
buy and to operate; 
they’re efficient and 
inexpensive to install 
whether you put them in 
basement, attic, closet, . ..1 if . 
utility room — or even in \.\ 
the wall or in the floor! ~ = 
They burn oil or gas \ 
for heat in Winter; they j 
circulate dust-free air 
for cooling comfort in 
Summer. Linked with a =_— ~ 
refrigerating unit, they 
provide year-round air 
— conditioning. If you're 
- planning to build, 
remodel or replace 
your old outmoded 
heating equipment, 
investigate “Winter Air- 
Conditioners”—and the many 
other kinds of units that bring 
“Comfort from Moving Air”. 
Your most helpful guide is 
this big 200-page book 
published by Torrington 
in cooperation with more than 100 makers 
of quality air-moving units. Send in the 
coupon for your copy today. 


Though Torrington makes 
no air-moving units, we’re 
specialists in the manu- 
facture of fan blades and 
blower wheels. Used on 
America’s finest units, 
they’re identified 

by this Vairified Tag. 
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Tue TorriIncton MANUFACTURING Co. 
BOX 808-W, TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Please send me ‘‘How to have Comfort from Mov- 
ing Air’. I enclose 10¢ for mailing. 


ciTy + STATE + eee 
WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: T. M.CO., LTO... OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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. . . Deficit in Miners’ Fund 
met by use of reserves 


The Fund spent more than it took in 
over the 12-month period ended last 
June 30. Income was approximately 
131.5 million dollars, expenses nearly 
139 million. However, it is reported that 
in recent months the Fund has pulled 
out of the red, is paying out less than 
its income. 

Deficits were met from reserves. 
Money in the bank and other assets, 
which had totaled 99.5 million dollars 
at the start of the fiscal year, dropped 
to about 92 million dollars at the end of 
the year. 

Royalties collected from operators ap- 
proximated 129.7 million dollars for the 
year. This was about 4 million above the 
previous year, but represented a drop 





-~ Photo—USN& WR 
A MINE WORKERS’ LOCAL 
. . - 58.9 millions for pensions 


in production. The royalty was increased 
last October from 30 cents a ton to the 
present 40-cent rate. 

Interest from U.S. Government securi- 
ties held by the Fund added to the year’s 
income. The amount of interest earned— 
about 1.8 million dollars—was more than 
double the earnings of 0.8 million the 
previous year. The report shows that the 
Fund has bonds with a face value of 
70 million dollars. 

The Fund’s bank accounts contain 
20.1 million dollars. There also are some 
loans outstanding, for financing of hos- 
pitals. 

As of June 30, the Fund had lent 
nearly 1.9 million dollars to hospital 
associations in coal regions as part of 
the union’s program of establishing hos- 
pitals in areas where they are needed. 

(Continued on page 89) 








You'll want this NEW MAGAZINE 


SERVING THE NATION-WIDE SWING 


TO PREFABRICATION 


PF, the Magazine of Prefabrication, 
fills the need for a medium through 
which you can keep fully posted on 
the sensational nation-wide swing to 
prefabricated housing. 

Whether you buy, sell, supply or 
finance homes you'll find in PF com. 
plete information on the opportunities 
this rapidly expanding field offers, 

12 issues $3 in U.S. and Canada. Subscribe 

now by letter or card. We'll bill you later, 


Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute 
904 20th Street N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 














Does 
your If what you make or sl 
is bought by importa 
company people in business, indw 
¢ try, or the professions—# 
advertise? their families—ask yor 


advertising agency to gt 
the facts on “U.S. Newst 
World Report”, and it 
more than 625,000 net paid 


circulation concentrate 
heavily among importa! 
people. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC C0. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 151 


The Board of Directors on August 19, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 55 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1953, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 15, 1953. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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_, . 50,055 retired miners 
now receiving pensions 





In the outgo column, administrative 
| expenses were about 3.9 million dollars, 
or 2.8 per cent of the year’s expenditures. 
Pensions paid retired coal miners 
taled more than 58.9 million dollars. 
This is 7.2 million above the previous 
var. As of June 30, 1953, a total of 





© 50.055 retired miners were getting pay- 
ments of $100 monthly, on top of their 
social Security pensions. During the 

: year, 6,706 pensioners were added to 

ny piherolls. 

0 Expenses for the hospital and medical- 


care program came to more than 56.4 
ot milion dollars, an increase of 6.5 mil- 
jin over 1952. In the last year, these 
benefits provided more than 2.3 million 





pil@ COAL PAYS THE WELFARE BILL 
... More outgo than income 


days of hospital and medical care for 
230,678 persons. 

An additional 9.2 million dollars went 
to 35,000 totally disabled miners and 
their dependents, through cash benefits 
or rehabilitation treatment. 

Widows and other survivors of miners 

= § "ho died received a total of nearly 10.5 
0 nillion dollars in the last year, a drop of 
“ Babout 1.2 million dollars from 1952. A 
total of 40,578 persons received assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1953. 

When a miner dies, his family gets 
$500 immediately for funeral expenses, 
plus 10 monthly payments of $50 each. 
Additional payments are made in hard- 
thip cases. 

Disaster benefits amounted to $105,288 
kst year, going to 781 widows and or- 
phans, after mine explosions or other ac- 
tidents. This total compared with $69,- 

_ #606 paid in the previous year. 
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THIS another big GAR WOODB inarket 


Americans move 1,000,000 miles a minute over their highways. We have 
60-million licensed drivers handling 55-million registered vehicles—more 
than was forecast for 1960. More than half our workers drive to their jobs 

. . and their preducts go to market in 9-million trucks. A hundred thou- 
sand buses carry 6,000,000 children to school and home again while 
postmen travel 112-million miles of rural routes to serve 60-million rural 
homes. Today, traffic volume moves 500,000,000,090—or half a trillion— 
vehicle miles annually—and that may well be doubled by 1970. Yet, of 
our 3,300,000 miles of public roadways, two-thirds is dangerous and 
unsafe. 





86 per cent of all traffic moves over the 664,000 miles of our federal- 
aid highway system. This highway network is America’s main artery of 
commerce—any sickness in this system affects the very life-blood of Amer- 
ican business. Yet 424,000 miles of this system needs major overhauling 
right this minute. 





The inter-state system of 37,800 miles (shown in the map above) repre- 
sents little more than one per cent of the nation’s total but carries more 
than 100 billion vehicle miles of traffic. Yet, of its 31,831 rural miles only 
1,900 are considered adequate. Of 5,969 urban miles only 398 are ade- 
quate. Of 10,000 bridges, 19 out of 20 are substandard. A cold, factual 
study of America’s defense highway needs reveals damning shortcomings. 


The Automobile Safety Foundation puts the cost of modernizing our 
highway system at a staggering $85,500,000,000 . . . $5,700,000,000 
a year for 15 years. But the investment will be returned in business expan- 
sion and a stronger America for facts show that good roads make good 
business. Today we’re faced with the mightiest construction challenge in 
history. Men, money and machines—including road-building equipment 
built by Gar Wood—must and will meet this challenge. 


™ 

















1953 highway construc- 
tion budgets in millions 
of dollars. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan; ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
LC | DIVISION, Minneapolis, Minn.; FINDLAY DIVISION, Findlay, Ohio; 
INDUSTRIES RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NATIONAL LIFT CO., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED STOVE CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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QUIZZING HUMPHREY 


Treasury's Reasoning on How Budgets May Be Balanced 





ts the U.S. Government, at last, on the 
road to a balanced budget? 

Nobody can be sure, at the moment, but 
the latest budget news has raised hopes. 

New official estimates, reflecting a cut in i 
spending, show a deficit of 3.8 billion dollars BS thw. ale Bae orl 
for the year to end in mid-1954. Mr. Truman, to the Secretary, and Rowland R 
in his budget of last January, placed the def- 





icit at 9.9 billion. 
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Q Mr. Secretary, do you consider this a better budget wholehearted co-operation of the various departments. But if § Januar 
report than you hoped to see? we are met with something unexpected, if some unexpected § Tha 
Secretary Humphrey: It is a better report than I expected. event arises which substantially changes the picture, or which § estima 

I am very glad indeed to have good news for you today. We will reduce our income, or if there is some need for additional § teamw 
consider it good news, very good news. large expenditure that is beyond our power of control, of § gether 
With the co-operation of Congress and the work and co- course, these figures will not be met. bringis 
operation of all the departments doing what we have said So I just caution you in that regard—that while we arf Of. 
they would do, which is to work every day and every week very pleased indeed with this progress and the showing, itis ¥ ing po 
and every month during this year to attempt to reduce all still based on estimates, and we still have our fingers crossed § ina m 
-unnecessary expenditures, to bring their expenditures down until we actually accomplish the results that are indicated. f the es 
and within limits in every way that they can, we have now Q Mr. Humphrey, you mentioned the prospect that you B ture y 
reached a turning point. We have turned a corner. This is might come within a billion or maybe a half billion of balance § where 
the first time in some years that we have had figures that ing cash income and outgo. You are talking on the basis of F ed rec 
quite definitely demonstrate that we are spending less money the cash budget, not the administrative budget? each 
than we spent the year before. A That is correct. The administrative budget is about 38 § ments 
We have set, as you will note, about 6.5 billion dollars in billion dollars out, and on this basis the cash budget is les B year a 
expenditures for this year under the estimates made in the than a billion out. That encourages us to believe that, by the f ing pe 
Truman budget for the expenditure to be made this year. On extra work, if we can go on and make further progress, we are aj 
the basis of these estimated figures, we are now within less can actually balance out on the cash basis. The 
than a billion dollars, maybe as low as a half billion dollars, Q In saying that, sir, what assumption are you making § 3)-sec 
of balancing our cash outgo with our cash income. That is with respect to the 8-billion-dollar revenue loss that come B hig |y 
better at this time than we had hoped we could do; it is an about because of the expiration of existing tax laws? catege 
improvement over our best expectations, if it turns out that A This budget I am talking about now is based on the ta B can’t | 
this actually does work out in this way. laws as they are in effect at the present time and will be § modit 
It gives us a lot of encouragement to feel that we can ac- during this period. by the 
tually do what we have said we were going to try to do, Q In other words, Mr. Humphrey, that takes into accoutt § jtems 
which was to actually bring our income and our outgo that the excess-profits tax dies on January 1? come 
into balance betore this year is over. It looks as though we are A That is correct. The 
well on our way, if we continue w ith our efforts at reduction Q And the 10 per cent income tax cut on January 1? up he 
of expenses, to accomplish that purpose. And if we can ac- A That is correct. and I 
complish a balanced cash budget this year, it will be much Q How much cash is involved in that 10 per cent incom Fphoc. 
better than we prophesied and better really than we had tax cut? — Bestim: 
hoped. A As I recall that, it is approximately 3 billion dollars fo Jypo¢ 
I want you all to keep in your minds and not forget a full year. cause 
that these are estimated figures; they are based on the best Q And could you say where the cash comes from thi Bing 
estimates we can make, both of outgo and income. A small brings this deficit down to less than a billion dollars? sav: * 
percentage change either way in these huge totals can make A You mean the cash budget as compared with the admit Bijure 
a tremendous difference in the net figure. These are based istrative budget? “But 
on the best estimates we have of the income we will receive; Q Yes. and t] 
they are based on the best estimates we can get from the A The difference is in the cash that is accumulated in the actual 
various departments on what they will do, what they will ac- funds, and that cash in the funds is applied in the purchase§, , 
complish. of bonds for use in balancing the budget. propr 
We have had the very wholehearted and wonderful as- Q What funds, Mr. Secretary? thick 
sistance of the Congress in accomplishing this result, and the A We have a number—Social Security and other funds pgenc 
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there are a lot of funds, and the cash that comes into these 
ynds, of course, is invested in Government bonds. 

[ wonder if it wouldn’t be better for a moment to let Mr. 

fughes, who is representing the Director of the Budget, Mr. 
Dodge, take this budget and run through it. He has some com- 
nents to make. Let him make some comments and see if 
iat doesn’t answer perhaps a good many questions, and 
ien the minute he is through you can ask any of us ques- 
‘ions and we will try our best to answer. But we might make 
little more progress, I think, if we just let Mr. Hughes 
nn through this, and he might anticipate some of the things 
you have in mind. 
‘Mr. Hughes: The budget statement is the first thorough 
¢atement that has been submitted, of course, by this Admin- 
tration, and that is something which perhaps is not always 
understood. We do not have as yet what you might call an 
fisenhower budget. The budget which we are dealing with 
was prepared in 1952 and presented at the beginning of the 
year, and there was never a new budget made, which would 
> Biave been an impossible task for any incoming Administra- 
tion to attempt. 

But what was done was the thorough and complete analy- 
sis and study of each major item in the budget, and a revi- 
don by the departments and the agencies and the Bureau and 
ly everybody else co-operating with the Congress, and it re- 
alted in putting us in the position, as the Secretary has told 
you, of some 6 billion dollars net less deficit than was antici- 
pated at the time the original budget was presented in 
t if & January. 
tel # That is after overcoming a 400-million-dollar decrease in 
ich # estimated receipts. That, we think, shows the effect of the 
nal ® tamwork which has been done by everybody working to- 
of § gether with this common purpose and common objective of 

bringing control and sanity back into our expenditures. 

Of course, this is the start, not the finish, but it is a turn- 
ts Bing point because we do have at this time, for the first time 
inanumber of years, an appropriation total which is less than 
the estimated receipts. That promises a better position in fu- 
ture years than has been the case in the past number of years 
where appropriations have been way in excess of the estimat- 
ed receipts or the actual receipts of that year, and therefore 
each year you had a bigger backlog of unexpended commit- 
38 F ments outstanding which had to be met out of the current 
€ Bvear and future years. Now at least we have made that turn- 
he F ing point, which is the beginning of effecting the job that we 
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We Bare aiming at. 
The budget itself is in three categories. The major nation- 
Mf Pal-security programs of 50 billion dollars, of course, are the 


Ms Bbig lump. Then you have such items as interest and other 
categories that are unchangeable under present law. We 
can't have anything to say about whether or not we buy com- 
modities under price-support programs. That is determined 
by the law, and if conditions develop, we have to do it. These 
items are 14.7 billion dollars. And then all other categories 
come to 7.4 billions. 

Those are the highlights of the picture as we've drawn it 
up here. We have the tables, and you have seen all those, 
and I don’t think there is anything I need speak about here. 
These figures on the expenditure basis have to be our best 
estimate. It would be a lot simpler if we could deal with 
what a good many speakers deal with—appropriations—be- 
cause appropriations are fixed, determined, real enactments, 
and you know just what has been appropriated and you can 
say: “This is the figure, and this compares with last year’s 
figure,” and so forth. 

But the thing which actually affects our financial position 
hel d the thing which revenues have to be provided for is the 

actual expenditures. And what expenditures are to be made 

it a particular year depends upon a combination of the ap- 
propriation authorities outstanding, the conditions under 
& hich you can use the money by the departments and the 
‘Psencies, and to some degree the administrative decisions— 
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just how rapidly and to what degree any particular item will 
be used in Year X or Year Z. 

So that an estimate even at the middle of the year is hard 
enough to be very accurate. And when you do it at the 
beginning of the vear, it is based upon an expectation of 
programs and developments that, over the years, hasn't 
turned out too badly in most items. But obviously there is 
a large area of possible difference involved there—so that 
while this is the picture now, there may be changes either 
up or down. 

We may move in certain directions that will bring in sale 
of assets or something of that sort that will make changes in 
the picture. There may be developments in the foreign field 
or elsewhere which will bring changes in the other side. 

So that we have to take this as the picture as it appears 
now, with a starting point for what we can do during the rest 
of the year in carrying out the President’s definite instruc- 
tions to progressively reduce expenditures during the fiscal 
year 1954, as he told everybody in the Administration to 
give heed to. I don’t think there is anything else, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Humphrey: Now we will take questions. 

Q Mr. Secretary, I have a couple of questions about taxes. 
How much would the enactment of the rest of the Presi- 
dent’s tax program increase your income in the current fiscal 
year—that is, if the excises and the corporation tax are not 
reduced next spring? 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, it is a comparatively small 
amount, because the corporate tax doesn’t come into it at all, 
you see. That comes into the following year. So that what 
you have is three months of excise taxes that would be in- 
volved in some change, and that is not a large amount. It is a 
lot of money but it isn’t a large percentage. 

Q Also, sir, the New York Times said today that the 
chances are that the Administration will present a sales tax to 
Congress when it reconvenes this winter. Is that so? 

A I am awfully glad you asked that. I will tell you now I 
am getting just a little irritated with the way the sales tax 
business was handled. We are trying to be just as fair and 
frank and fully divulging to you people as we possibly can 
be about this business, because this is public business. It 
belongs to the public. We are trying to act for the public and 
tell exactly what we are thinking. 

Every time I am asked whether we are considering a sales 
tax, I say: “Yes, we are considering a sales tax.” We are also 
considering manufacturers’ excise taxes; we are also consider- 
ing differences and increases or varying changes in income 
taxes and all sorts of other taxes. 

We have 40 different kinds of taxes downstairs that the 
boys are working on, and I have explained time and again 
that we are going over all kinds of taxes to see how best you 
can raise these varying amounts of money. 

There is no more stress to be put on a sales tax than 
there is on any other form of taxation. We are considering 
them all. 

I am not saying that we are or are not going to present a 
sales tax or that we are or are not going to present changes in 
the income taxes or estate taxes or capital-gains taxes or de- 
preciation allowances. There are a lot of things that are be- 
ing considered. 

Until we get an idea of what our expenditures are going to 
be—I told most of you people when we came in here last 
year—, I’m not going to guess ahead. I’ve never guessed wiih 
you and I’m not going to begin now. I’ve never guessed in my 
life ahead of what we are going to do, unless we had some 
facts on which to base our thinking. 

We are going to tell you just as quickly as we know our- 
selves. As quickly as we have some facts on which to base our 
thinking, we are going to tell you. When we get some facts 
as to what we are going to spend and know how much in- 
come we are going to have to have, then we are going to try 
to determine what is the best way to try to get that income. 
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We are going to work very closely with the Ways and 
Means Committee and with the others involved and see what 
is the best way to do it. They are holding hearings and going 
over a lot of things and, just very frankly, it is embarrassing 
to have it quoted as though it were a direct quotation that 
the Treasury is proposing something that we haven't even dis- 
cussed with the Ways and Means Committee. I hope that is 
clear to everybody. Is that absolutely clear? 

Q I went to add, sir, that the New York Times did not say 
that the Treasury is going to present it to Congress. It said 
merely that an Administration official stated “the chances are” 
at this time. 

A I think, to be very frank with you, that I am probably 
the Treasury official they are talking about, and I didn’t say 
any such thing. I said to them exactly what I have said to you, 
and I am sure there are a number of people in this room that 
can repeat it word for word, because I have said it to them a 
half a dozen times before. 

Q Mr. Secretary, far be it from me to run down the New 
York Times, but you were a bit stronger in your radio state- 
ment last night than the New York Times was this morning 
with regard to the sales tax. 

A I tried to say on the radio last night exactly what I’ve 
said today. If I didn’t say that, then I just don’t know how to 
speak the English language. I tried to say it in the same way 
as I’ve said it now, and a lot of you will recall I’ve said almost 
exactly the same thing, word for word, before. I just want to 
be perfectly clear on it. We are considering the sales tax. We 
are considering the income tax. We are considering depreci- 
ation allowances. We are considering a lot of things, and 
they are all before us for determination. 

Q Mr. Secretary, on those charts that you showed us sev- 
eral weeks ago, when you were trying to raise the debt limit, 
you anticipated revenues in fiscal year 1955, as I saw the 
chart, of 68.5 billions. Does that mean, sir, that you expect 
to pick up in new taxes what you will be losing in expiring 
taxes? 

A Now, wait a minute. What year are you talking about? 

Q Fiscal year 1955, sir, beginning July 1, 1954. 

A I don’t have that chart right before me—whatever the 
figure was that was on that chart, it was based upon the 
President’s tax program. And the President’s tax program, 
which is the basis upon which all of our charts are made, is 
with the excess-profits tax off, with a 10-per cent individual 
tax reduction made, and with no change in the excise taxes 
or the corporate taxes. 

Q You won't get 68.5 billion that way, sir. 

A I will have to beg to differ with you if that is the 
figure. That is our best estimate on that basis. Do you under- 
stand what I have said? 

Q I certainly do. The question seems to be whether I read 
the figure accurately. 

A We will get the chart and check that, but it is without 
the reduction in the corporate tax and without change in the 
excise taxes. 

Q As you have pointed out, that is peanuts percentage- 
wise? 

A It is peanuts this year, not 1955. You are mixed up, I 
think, perhaps in your years. You are talking now about 
1955. What I was asked about before, and what I said it was 
small for, was 1954, not 1955. 

Q You won't have any excess-profits tax in 1955—you will 
have the corporate taxes? 

A That is correct, but now let’s get perfectly clear. The 
question that was asked me was: “Have you taken into ac- 
count in the year 1954 the difference in the taxes?” And I re- 
plied that there was no corporate income tax involved in that 
year, and that there was about 200 million of excise taxes. 
Now you are talking about an entirely different year, which 
is the fiscal year 1955. 

Q Yes, but you only make 68.5 billions by including excess- 
profits tax, and that will be gone. 
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A Well, there are a lot of other things besides €XCE55. 
profits tax to take into account. 

Q I have a question for Mr. Hughes. In May, when the 
President presented his program, he estimated expenditures 
at 74.1 billions. Well, this is a cut of 2 billion dollars from 
that. At that time he estimated defense at 43.2 billions, and 
I wonder if there is any cut in defense in this new one, sinc 
May. 

Mr. Hughes: The statement gives those figures—417 pj, 
lions. 

Q So there is a cut in defense? 

Secretary Humphrey: There are further savings. If yoy gr 
through this, you will find that there are further savings in 
almost every department. 

Q Does that include the Korean war? 

A That is right. 

Q Mr. Secretary, do you expect to avoid an increase jy 
the debt limit with this picture you are presenting in this rp. 
vised summary? 

A Our feeling about the debt limit is just this: As I said 
immediately following the decision of the Committee, we 
don’t agree with the decision of the Committee as being good 
policy. I personally do not think that it is good policy to m 
any financial picture as close as that requires, with 
many limitations as there are on it. I never run a busines 
that way, and I don’t think it is a good thing to run the Gov. 
emment that way. 

3ut when they made their decision, I said richt at the 
time—and we are going to stick to it—that we are going ty 
co-operate with them in every possible way, and we are going 
to attempt to do what they asked us to do. 

Now, if our income-tax collections that will be coming in 
September 15 and December 15 are as high as we estimate, 9 
that we do not lose any income, if there are no unexpected 
expenditures that are brought in on us, if we don’t have some. 
thing break out in the world somewhere so that we have at: 
ditional money to spend that is not now known, or some 
other uncontrolled expense, if we don’t have a lot of grain 
loans or agricultural loans or something of that kind com 
in to interfere, if we can carry out all the things we seek ty 
do, and if we can continue to make these reductions—which 
this encourages us to believe we can—if we can continue re 
ducing our expenses as we go along, we will not have to ail 
an extra session. If we get the breaks along the line, we wil 
be all right. If we don’t get the breaks, then we will be ia 
trouble. 

Q Did you say September tax collections or December 
there? 

A Both. 

Q In other words, if this picture as outlined here is fil 
filled, if you succeed in living up to it, then you won't hav 
to have an extra session and you will get over the yeaa 
hump without having to increase the debt limit? 

A That is correct; and we hope we can even better this: 
little. 

Q Apparently, however, you are just going to slide unte 
the wire? 

A It is going to be pretty close. At several points we wi 
be very close. 

Q And you will still have to see these September colle 
tions, I take it? 

A We will have to see both collections, yes, sir. 

Q Mr. Secretary, when you were proposing the increas 
in the debt limit, you gave us a month-by-month picture ¢ 
what your situation was going to be. Could you give us th 
month-by-month picture with respect to the new figures? 

A We haven't redone it, and we aren’t prepared to redo 
at this time, because we are working on every department 
try to reduce their cash expenditures this year in every wa 
that is reasonable and proper to give the service that! 
required. 

Q Mr. Secretary, there is another question I wanted to 4 
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you. The revenue estimate here is based on what personal 
gcome figure? I notice you have here $34,870,000,000 for 
direct taxes on individuals. That compares with $34,334,000,- 
000 in the January budget which Mr. Truman presented. At 
that time we were told that the personal income figure on 
which that estimate was based was 275 billion dollars. I 
yondered what this $34,870,000,000— 

Al can't answer that. Maybe Mr. Hughes can, but I 
haven't got the figure in mind. 

Mr. Burgess [Deputy to the Secretary]: It is approxi- 
mately the same figure, not very much difference. 

Q What corporate-profits total was used for that collec- 
tion figure? 

Mr. Burgess: I don't know. 

Secretary Humphrey: | haven't got the figure. 

Q Mr. Secretary, will new taxes be necessary? 

A What do you mean, this year? 

Q Next year—next session of Congress. 

A I can't tell you that. That is going to depend upon what 
we estimate our expenditures are going to be next vear. 
It is going to depend upon world developments and the 
studies that are being made with respect to expenditures 
in every department of the Government, and until we get 
an idea of what those expenditures are going to be, we 
can't tell. 

Last night on the radio, a similar question was asked. It 
was asked in a way that indicated—and I think we might 
just as well try to clear this up right now as any time—that a 
balanced budget was in some way antagonistic to a suitable 
posture of defense—in other words, that you couldn't have 
both a balanced budget and a proper posture of defense. 

That is entirely untrue. They are entirely unrelated. You 
can balance a budget at any level of expenditure. If we have 
to spend any given amount to have a suitable posture of 
defense, then you can balance the budget at that level 
by seeing that your income meets that amount of expendi- 
ture. And I believe that the proper way to run a govern- 
ment, or to run vour own home, or to run a business is to 
balance your budget. 

I believe that when you determine what your expendi- 
tures are, you ought to seek to balance your expenditures 
with your income or balance vour income with your ex- 
penditures so that you do not run deficits. So that a balanced 
budget is in no way antagonistic to any particular posture 
of defense. 

Q Mr. Secretary, vou speak of the question of new taxes 
that would be based on expenditures in relation to world de- 
velopments and the various studies made by the departments 
for next year. 

Now, in that regard, to be very specific, there are at the 
moment some four major points in which foreign affairs and 
possibly expenditures are involved. There is the question of 
Iran and an empty treasury. There is the question of Chile 
and copper. There is the question of Bolivia and tin. And, 
finally, there is the Indochinese war. I am trying to put it 
down to specifics because I want to know how those things 
will affect directly the budget this year. Obviously, in two or 
three cases they may have to become expenditures immedi- 
ately— 

A Yes, there may have to be some expenditures in some 
of these cases, and, if so, I think that we have provision made 
for what can properly be anticipated. 





As I said a minute ago, if you should have a great blowup 
in Iran or some entirely unforeseen disturbance somewhere 
in the world that was necessary for us to meet, or if you 
should have world war break out, any number of things could 
happen which could entirely upset the calculations. 

These calculations are made on the best guesses we can 


Bmake as to what we can see ahead without something en- 


tirely unexpected occurring. 
Mr. Hughes: I think it might be added in that respect 
at, in the discussion we have had, all these figures as re- 
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gards defense, etc., are not built on any basis of cutting or 
limiting the real defense requirements. That is a primary con- 
sideration which is always carried in the picture, and it is 
not on that basis that any reductions or cuts are made. 

Secretary Humphrey: | think that ought to be stressed. 
Changes in these figures are changes in accomplishment of 
better planning, cutting out waste, improving what we 
are doing—they are not changes in program. There is no fur- 
ther reduction in defense programming or anything of that 
kind that is going on. There is no change in programming 
here—these are changes that are being accomplished and 
that we hope to accomplish to this extent, and perhaps to a 
little further extent, by greater efficiency and better han- 
dling and planning of our affairs. 

Q Mr. Secretary, Iran is already a problem. It isn’t some- 
thing that might arise. It has already arisen. She has an empty 
treasury and she is going to turn either to us or to the Soviet. 
Therefore, this charge against your figures is already in ex- 
istence, isn’t it? 

A Well, I don’t know how much is involved in Iran. If it is 
a relatively small amount, it won't disturb these figures. If it 
should be a large amount, of course it would disturb the fig- 
ures. That is a matter of degree only. 

Q Mr. Secretary, that is the point—within this reference 
and framework of degree. You take these four factors. They 
are immediate. Chilean copper is apparently immediate. Bo- 
livian tin is apparently immediate. So is Iran. Now, add the 
three of them up together at world market prices and they 
come to a pretty substantial figure. 

A Up to date there is nothing that I know of in those cir- 
cumstances that will radically change,our picture. And of 
course this Iranian thing is so new it is impossible to get anv 
estimate about it. But the copper and the tin will not change 
this picture. 

Mr. Hughes: They don’t represent unknown factors. 

Q Mr. Hughes, when you testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee earlier this year you said you hoped that 
fiscal 1955 spending could be stabilized at around 66 bil- 
lion or 67 billion. 

Mr. Hughes: No, I don't think so, What I said was that, on 
the basis of estimated income at that time, that was the fig- 
ure that would have to be stabilized if we were going to have 
a balanced budget. 

Q Would you hazard a guess as to whether that would be 
a possibility? 

A No, not at the present time. 

Q Mr. Secretary, the Bureau of Internal Revenue reported 
69.7 billion, and I notice the tables here all show 65.2 billion, 
in Treasury receipts. I wonder if you could explain the differ- 
ence of four billion dollars. 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, I can't do it. I will have to 
find out and let you know. 

Mr. Burgess: One is gross receipts and the other is net. 

Secretary Humphrey: It also may be some fund collec- 
tions, you see, that are not carried here. 

Q Mr. Secretary, bearing in mind that receipts were over- 
estimated last January, could you indicate whether your 
present estimate of receipts is on the conservative side? 

A We are giving you the figures exactly as we have them 
for ourselves. Now, being off as far as we were last vear has 
made us go back with a fine-tooth comb and go over our esti- 
mates. But I have cautioned the boys: “Don’t let this make 
you lean over backwards the other way. Don’t let that inter- 
fere. Let’s go on about our business and be as careful as we 
possibly can.” 

Of course, you have to remember that at the level of ex- 
penditure that we are on, the size of these figures, you can 
miss a billion dollars. Just think of it, if we don’t get our 
mail from Thursday to Tuesday, we can lose a billion dol- 
lars. We are spending better than 200 million dollars a day, 
considerably better than 200 million dollars a day. 

Well, you go an extra five days or a long week end or 
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something, and you are up to 800 million or 900 million dol- 
lars. 

So that you are playing with figures here that are very 
large, and you are taking a lot of liberties in your estimates. 

Q I wonder if the cut since the President’s estimate in 
May represents the end of the Korean war to any extent. 

A The termination of the Korean war is one of the factors 
that is taken into account in this budget. 

Q Mr. Secretary, how large do you expect the deficit to 
be in the first half of this fiscal year? 

A I haven't figured it out. 

Q Previously you have told us about 8.8 billion dollars 
for the first six months of the year. You said that would be 
offset by a surplus in the second six months. I was wondering 
what your estimate was now. 

A You mean as between collections and expenditures? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I don’t know exactly what you mean. Are you talking 
about the difference in our collections because of the Mills 
Plan, and so forth? [The Mills Plan is the law that requires 
corporations to pay the principal part of their taxes in the 
first half of the calendar year instead of in four equal install- 
ments. | 

Q No, I am asking where the deficit will stand at the end 
of the first half of the fiscal year. 

A On December 31? 

Q Yes. 

A We haven't made that figure. 

Q The last figure you gave us on that was 8.8 billion 
dollars. 

A We haven't reviewed that figure. 

Q What is the savings factor on the Korean war? 

A Approximately a billion dollars is what Secretary Wilson 
has testified to. 

Mr. Hughes: There are some offsets in that. 

Secretary Humphrey: That is a round figure, but that is 
what Secretary Wilson testified to. 

Q For this fiscal year, Mr. Secretary? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I would like to ask Mr. Burgess if he has revised the 9- 
billion-dollar borrowing figure, of which they have already 
borrowed 6 billion. Do you still have to borrow 3 billion 
more? 

Secretary Humphrey: We can't. We would like to. 

Mr. Burgess: We have borrowed 6 billion, and the debt 
is now 272.5 billion. We have only got 2.5 billion to go to hit 
the debt limit. We pay off 800 million dollars in December, 
so we will have a leeway of about 3 billion. But we wouldn't 
be quite safe in borrowing that because we have two open 
windows—savings bonds and the tax savings notes of corpor- 
ations—and we don’t want to get too close to the ceiling. 

Q That means you will avoid it, then? 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, we have got to avoid it un- 
less we call a special session of Congress. 

Q If you need the money, then you would have to borrow 
it? 

A That is correct. 

Q You don’t know if you need it, is that correct? 

A I guess you weren't here, perhaps, when I explained 
that we believe that, if the things that we are planning are 
worked out, we will not have to call the Congress back in 
extra session before the first of January. Now if any of those 
things go wrong, then we will have to ask them to come back 
so that we can pay our bills. 

Q What is your guess on the acceptability of a sales tax 
in Congress? 

A Well, I am not going to worry about that until we deter- 
mine whether or not we think it is a wise thing to suggest. I 
don’t mean to be facetious about that. I mean just that. There 
is no use worrying about it. I don’t know that we will give a 
sales tax any consideration whatever, and what is the use of 
trying to think what the effect of it might be unless we de- 
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cide it is something that ought to be stressed further? It jg 
just another thing—a sales tax is just another thing at this 
stage of the game. 

Q There has been an improvement of what looks like 2 
billion dollars in the cash budget outlook since you gaye ys 
some figures in May, and a billion of that is accounted for by 
the end of the Korean war. Is there anything else of an oy. 
standing nature that would account for the other billion? 

A No, the others are ups and downs as a result of Savings 
in the departments and action of the appropriations commit. 
tees of Congress. 

Q No single thing? 

A No single item. 

Q Mr. Secretary, your estimated revised deficit for 1954 
is 3.8 billions and you said earlier that we are now within les; 
than a billion dollars of balancing our income with outgo, 
You are talking about the same thing there—this one is just 
a rate at the present time, which by the end of the year- 

A No, I thought you understood. The 3.8 billion is the 
administrative deficit—that is, the deficit on our figures. But 
there is 2 billion dollars or 3 billion dollars—some such figure 
as that—of money that is collected that goes into the funds, 
When the money comes into those funds, it has been the 
practice for many years—and I think it is the right thing 
to do—that Government bonds are put in those funds and 
that cash then comes into the Treasury. That cash is available 
to pay some of the deficit of 3.8 billion, and will reduce it to 
somewhere from half a billion dollars to a billion dollars by 
these estimates. 

Q Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could answer a question 
on a related subject. Could you offer any clues as to why 
there has been a five-month increase in the cost of living? 

A Lam very glad to talk about the cost of living, yes, sir, | 
think, with all due deference to the newspapers, that the cost 
of living and the effect of the cost of living has been entire) 
missed—the emphasis has been entirely missed. I think that 
when you have as small a difference as two tenths of a per 
cent from month to month—or, just think, gentlemen, only 
a half of one per cent in a whole year—I think that is the 
most eloquent demonstration of a stabilized economy that 
it is possible to have. 

We had almost a 35 per cent increase in the cost of living 
over a comparatively few years. Now this has leveled off to 
where in the past year we have had only a half of one per 
cent change. I think it is the strongest possible demonstn- 
tion that the economy at the present time is stabilized at a 
extremely high level, and I think that is the emphasis that 
should be put on it—not that it is a new record. It is just get- 
ting the cart before the horse. The whole thing is that it is 
such a small change that it is a complete demonstration 
stabilization at the present time. I don’t know how long it wil 
last, but whatever it does last, we have had it for a year. 

Q There was a three-month decline before this five-month 
rise— 

A Yes, and the net difference is a half of one per cent. 

Q Mr. Secretary, could you go on from there and tell w 
how you feel business conditions look? 

A I don’t believe I am going to try to outguess busines 
conditions. 

Q Mr. Secretary, you named three of the 40 tax plans you 
have in mind. I don’t need the other 37, but could you name 
a few of the others? 

A We can give you that. 

Q The emphasis falls on the sales tax, as you said befor, 
if it is the only one we know about. 

A I named a couple of others that are just as big or bigget 
—a manufacturer’s excise tax is just as big, or a change i 
the income taxes, or in capital-gains tax, or things of that kind. 

Q Without going into specific figures that you don’t want 
to go into now, would it be fair for us to assume that, under 
this improved budget picture, at least the chances are less 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ened that at the next session of Congress you will have to 
seek some tax increase other than the extensions of the ex- 
cises and the present corporate rate? 

A Yes. You see, of course, the lower our expenditures are, 
the lower our taxes have to be. So that every time we are 
able to effect some reductions in expenditures and still pro- 
vide the services, and still provide—and I stress this—the 
posture of defense that is necessary to protect this country, 
the lower we can buy that for you and get it for you, the less 
money we have to take away from you. 

Mr. Hughes: If the efforts continue successful, they will 
result in that. 

Q Sir, you said that the cost of living was stabilized at a 
higher level. You don’t see any prospect of getting it at a 
lower level, do you? 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, I am not sure that you may 
not have some downturns in some of these prices. In fact, 
there are some prices that look to me as though they might 
turn down in the next few months. Don’t ask me which ones, 
because I don’t want to start prognosticating that way. I think 
you have just as good a prospect of some downturns as you 
have of upturns, maybe better. 

Q Would this budget outlook which you announced today 
have a depressing or stabilizing effect on business? 

A I should think it ought to have a very encouraging effect 
everywhere. I am encouraged by it. I know that everybody 
in the Government is encouraged by it, and I think that it 
ought to be encouraging to everyone concerned. 

Q Do you think the prospect of less borrowing by the 
Government will encourage the investment market? 

A Oh, I think the less money the Government owes, the 
better off we are in every way. 

Q Would you care to comment on Mr. Ruml’s plan for 
capital and cash budgets? 

A Yes, I will. We are not particularly impressed with it 
as a thin, that we would like to adopt. It is a change in book- 
keeping that has been tried in other foreign countries before, 
or at least where they had disastrous results. I don’t know 
that you could attribute it to that particular thing, but never- 
theless it was employed in instances where disaster followed. 
I think that it might even encourage a little lack of the econ- 
omy that we are trying to get into this picture if there were 
another place to put something and not have it hit you right 
in the face. I think that we are all better off to have all of our 
accounts right out where we see them, where they hit us in 
the face and where they are right there in front of us to work 
on every day. 

Q Mr. Secretary, are you referring with equal impact now 
to the cash-budget idea that Ruml mentioned and his capital 
budget, or only the capital budget? 

A I am talking about his capital-budget program. 

Q What you said doesn’t refer to the other? 

A No, it is the capital budget. It is the dual-budget pro- 
gram. 

Q Mr. Secretary, as late as July 29 you estimated the year- 
end public debt at 273 billion dollars. This budget docu- 
ment brings it down to 271.1 billion. Can you tell us what 
has brought about the change? 

A Sure. It is the savings. We are figuring on spending 
about 2 billion dollars less money. 

Q In other words, at that date, on July 29, you still were 
not sure that these savings would be made? 

A I am not sure we are going to make them yet, but I am 
more sure, and I was more sure yesterday morning, or day 
before yesterday, when these figures began to be accumulated. 
These figures were just put together in the last few days. 

Q Was that because bills were still pending in Congress 
at that time? 

Mr. Hughes: You couldn't work them up until Congress 
had finished its job. 

Secretary Humphrey: What we had to do was to wait un- 
til we got all the appropriation bills. Then the Budget [Bu- 
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reau | had to go through and estimate how much of the differ. 
ences in the appropriations might be applicable to this par- 
ticular year, in the expenditures for this year. 

And, right in that connection, let me say this, gentlemen: 
You may find some relatively minor discrepancies here be. 
tween previous testimony that was given before hearings 
and in all sorts of estimates that may come before you, — 

The reason for these discrepancies is that, first, these are 
all estimates; second, in trying to estimate how much of ay 
appropriation is going to be spent this year and how much 
next and how much the year after in these appropriations 
that go over a period, we are guessing, and the three of y 
may not guess exactly the same. So there can be relative 
minor discrepancies in a lot of places. But that is what we had 
to do, you see, to get the amount of savings we estimated we 
were going to make this year. 

Q Does this picture give any encouragement for any tay 
reductions next year other than the two on January 1? 

A Next year is too far ahead to guess about yet. I am no 
going to guess, as I said a minute ago, until we get a lot mor 
facts about our spending program. 

Q I am not clear on your comments on the Ruml plan qs 
to whether or not they apply to the cash budget as well as tp 
the capital budget. 

A Iam talking about Mr. Ruml’s proposal of a dual budge 
in which you have two budgets and take out of your current 
budget your capital items so that you are balancing a current 
budget by creating a capital budget, which is the excess that 
otherwise would throw you out of balance. 

Q On page 14 of this budget document [revised budget 
estimates | there is an estimate of 155 million dollars of in. 
creased cost for carrying the public debt, which it says arises 
from the fact that the debt is larger and interest charges have 
gone up. Is there any way to separate out how much of that 
is due to the rise in interest rates? 

A It can be done. We haven’t got it here, but it can bk 
done. It isn’t much yet because the higher interest rates ar 
only paid on a relatively small amount so far. 

Mr. Burgess: May I take that occasion to say that these a. 
tual figures of the increase in the interest charge do not sup 
port the charges made in the Senate and in the House wit 
respect to the vastly increased interest cost of higher interest 
rates. , 

Secretary Humphrey: Up to date, the increase in the it- 
terest rate is a relatively small figure because we have re 
financed a relatively small amount. 

Q Mr. Secretary, you say you figure on spending about? 
billion dollars less money. Is that 2 billion dollars less than 
Congress appropriated? 

A No, it is 2 billion dollars less than we estimated w 
would spend when the budget was first sent up last Ma 
What this is, gentlemen, and all it is is this: We gave youa 
estimate last May as to what we thought we were going t 
spend. We are now giving you an estimate as of today, fou 
or five months later, as to what we think we are goingt 
spend. 

Q Do you still feel, sir, as a long-range proposition, thi 
the debt limit should be placed at 290 billion dollars to git 
you a comfortable operating leeway in the next three or fow 
years? 

A Well, we are going to take another look, as the Sent 
committee asked us to.Until we review the facts, I do 
care to express an opinion as to what our recommendatioli 
to Congress will be next January. 

Q Could I ask one question about page 1? I take it 
the last sentence means you still haven't figured in here sa 
ings that might result from the President’s recent order t 
economize? 


Mr. Hughes: That is right. The Departments are definitelf 


working on that, and that will be a future program. 
Q That could further reduce it? 
Secretary Humphrey: It might. That is what we hope. 
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STORM DOORS AND WINDOWS OF ALUMINUM 








be 


When home owners want 
practical beauty for the doorway... 


Eagle-Picher’s new Combination Storm-Screen 
Door is the answer. 


Home owners, as well as builders and property 
managers, regard these handsome doors as a 
sound investment. Thanks to precise architectural 
design, you get a combination of beauty, con- 
venience and economy. This new door was espe- 
cially designed to match Eagle-Picher’s ‘‘Triple- 
Slide’’ Aluminum Storm Windows and Screens — 


EAGLE 


® 
Since 1843 


PICHER 


long recognized by the building industry as the 
finest combination enclosures on the market. 


You may be interested in Eagle-Picher’s Combina- 
tion Storm-Screen Doors or ‘‘Triple-Slide’’ Alumi- 
num Windows for commercial buildings as well as 
homes. You will agree that these products well 
deserve their reputation for excellence. We'll be 
glad to tell you more about these or the other 
Eagle-Picher products listed below. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 


many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 


products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium ° The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 











How to get up 
in the morning 


1. Open one eye at a time . . . much less 
exhausting than opening both. 


2. Yawn, groan and go back to sleep. 

3. Vow to yourself you'll get up at the 
count of 5. When you reach 4, delay 
the awful moment by counting 4%, 4%, 
AY etc. 


4, Stagger and grope for the bathroom. 
5. Always cover face with lather before 
looking in mirror. Eases the shock. 
6. Sigh soulfully while a gleaming Silver 
Star blade, made of imported Swedish 
steel, runs lightly over cheek and jowl. 


7. Feel the smooth, clean path of skin 
this luxury blade leaves behind. Made 
by the exclusive Duridium process, it 
makes any face more faceable. 

8. Tickle your ego with the fact that 2 
out of 3 Silver Star users are success- 
ful, big-deal types like yourself. 





9. If you don’t have double-edge Silver | 
Stars to ease you through the morbid | 
minutes, stay in bed until someone | 


brings you a pack. (20 blade dispen- 


ser, 98 reasonable cents) 


Guaranteed by American Safety Razor Corp. 


iennla 
PRECISION JASR PRODUCTS 
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New Plan to Settle Taxes: 
The Aim Is Less Haggling 


Taxpayers, very shortly, will 
begin to feel the effects of shifts 
in the Government's vast tax- 
gathering agency. 

Complete overhaul of Internal 
Revenue, now under way, in- 
volves some drastic changes in 
tax-collection methods. 

Biggest change means you'll 
be dealing much more directly 
with officials who have real 
power to settle your fate. 


A brand-new tax-collection service 
is being fashioned by the Administra- 
tion, and millions of taxpayers are 
going to note the difference—one way 
or another. 

Your fate, as a taxpayer, is going to 
rest much more firmly in the hands of 
the tax agent in your city or district, 
and less in the hands of officials many 
miles away in Washington. 

That, briefly, is the big change that is 
emerging from a major reshuffle now un- 
der way in the Government’s Internal 
Revenue Service. The key is “decentral- 
ization’"—the shifting of jobs, officials 
and powers out of Washington and into 
“the field.” 





Authority to settle a tax case, and 
mark it “closed,” is being given to the 
new Directors of Internal Revenue scat. 
tered around the country in 64 District 
offices. And cases, once closed and 
buried, are to be disinterred less fre. 
quently than in the past. 

Other changes, though—aside from 
these shifts—also are being ordered by 
T. Coleman Andrews, President Eisen- 
hower’s new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. For one example, those small 
deductions that taxpayers list by the 
dozen—contributions to charities, State 
sales taxes, others—may bring a different 
reaction from tax agents in the future. 
Those agents now are instructed not to 
make unreasonable demands for proof of 
these expenditures—receipts or other 
documentary evidence—where such proof 
is not likely to be had. Other methods, 
instead, are to be used to check the 
validity of such claims. 

What the shake-up of Internal Rev- 
enue means to taxpayers will be fully 
realized only as changes begin to affect 
the agency's direct dealings with the 
public. Specifically, here are some of the 
changes and how they will affect tax- 
payers: 

Small claims against taxpayers will 
be handled with more authority by Dis- 
trict officials. In the past, a delinquent 
tax debt of $10 has been pressed just as 
far as a $1,000 debt. A taxpayer who 


—Staff Photo-USN&WR 


REVENUE COMMISSIONER T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 
Taxpayers and local tax agents will grow closer 
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giled to pay after two notices could ex- 

t a formal warrant—the Government's 

gst step in taking over the taxpayer's 
property to settle the bill. 
Now, District Directors are under or- 
jes to stop short of warrants in most 
wses involving no more than $10. Fail- 
ing to collect after two notices, the Di- 
rector can certify the debt as uncol- 
kctible and apply for its abatement. 

Taxpayers believed trying to take ad- 
vantage of that new rule, though, are 
to be pressed hard, Small taxpayers, in 
fact, are under clear warning that any 
ulduggery on their part will call for 
measures just as strict as those applied 
to major offenders. Returns from in- 
dividuals earning $5,000 or less make up 
the bulk of all individual returns and, 
thus, cannot be dealt with loosely. So 
tax agents are ordered to treat small and 
large evader-suspects alike. 

Rulings and opinions, handed down 
by the Service in response to requests for 
advice, also are in for some change. In 
this case, the change applies largely to 
nilings on the wide variety of pension 
plans that companies are setting up for 
employes. Businessmen, creating those 
programs, need to make sure their plans 
qualify for tax exemption. Until recent- 
ly, most rulings on these had to come out 
of Washington. Now businessmen will 
be able to get them from field officials. 
Postreview—the close scrutiny given 
thousands of returns, months or years 
after they are closed—now is being taken 
out of Washington and turned over to 
feld agents. In the year ended June 30, 
the Washington office reviewed more 
than 650,000 returns and objected to 
more than 3,500 of them. Such cases re- 
opened on orders from Washington, re- 
sulted in taxpayer deficiencies amounting 
toa net of 8.3 million dollars. 

In future, this reviewing of old returns 
will be handled in the same general of- 
fies and areas in which returns are origi- 
nally inspected. And fewer cases will be 
reopened on the basis of small discrep- 
ancies—only big errors or evidence of 
fraud will call for that. 

Refunds. Field agents now will rule 
on the pleas of most taxpayers who, after 
filing, figure the Government owes them 
something back. This will apply whether 
they want cash rebates or reductions in 
assessments. 

In the past, only those overassessments 
involving $10,000 or less could be set- 
led by field officials. Now, District Di- 
rectors are being authorized to give final 
approval to most refunds and abatements 
of sums up to $200,000. 

Compromise offers. The taxpayer 
who admits he owes a tax bill, but insists 
he can’t pay it, also will look to a District 
Director—rather than to Washington— 
for relief in most instances. Until recent- 
ly, only Washington officials could ap- 
prove offers in compromise from such 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Learn How Your Order-Billing System Rates 


Do you know how many separate writings you 
require to get your orders shipped and billed? 


YES NO 


LIU 





Have you investigated lately to see whether cer- 
tain rewritings can be eliminated? 


LO 





Do you rewrite orders received from branches 
or salesmen? 


ati 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills of 
lading? 


aie 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on your 
tags and labels? 


mnt 





Are your invoices written separately from your 
shipping orders? 


CU 





When a partial shipment is made do you write a 
new shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 


ea 





Do you write a new set of billing copies covering 
each back order shipment? 


LIL 





Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger? 


HERE’S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


Would you like us to send you folders which 
illustrate how you can eliminate all retyping on 
original and back orders and eliminate posting 
to accounts receivable? 


If answer is “YES’’ fill in and mail to: 


aia 


YES NO 


wie 


DITTO, Incorporated, 675 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Name, Title 
Firm 


Address 


City. 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 




















County State 
ONE-WRITING 
SYSTEMS 
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Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


VIAXTWALKKN 


Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that “builds its own steel 


shelving as you stack it 








$ ‘ 
No. 511 LETTER SIZE P . 
UNITs are ae 1 Unit / 
with factory applie 

steel side-platesandhor- © Packed Six Units ) 
izontal stackers bearing to the Carton é 
total drawer content ‘ o 
weight at four points. ~ 


~ ae ee 

No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly ...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details on other sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


























Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 
guess: = 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through propetty anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. . . Field agents will have 
a say on tax compromises 


taxpayers, and only the Secretary of the 
Treasury could compromise liabilities of 
$500 or more. Now, Directors will have 
power to accept offers involving liabili- 
ties up to $500, and bigger cases will be 
decided in Washington without approval 
by the Secretary. 

This means that 60 to 70 per cent of 
all offers will now be handled by Di- 
rectors. 

Agreements signed by field agents 
and taxpayers also will be made more 
final—less subject to overruling in Wash- 
ington. In the past, such arrangements 
frequently were thrown out by Washing- 
ton officials long after a taxpayer thought 
his case was firmly settled. In the future, 


O. GORDON DELK, JR. 


... the aim: decentralization 


only major differences or signs of fraud 
will bring a reopening of cases settled by 
agreement. 

Permission to inspect a return, under 
the new plan, usually will be given or 
denied by field officers. In the past, 
Washington’s O.K. has been required for 
any outside person to see a return unless 
it was his own. In addition, such cases 
often had to be sent out from storage at 
the national office. Now, the field will 
retain returns on closed cases. 

Other changes, too, are to be noticed 
by taxpayers as time goes on. 

Fewer contested cases may be taken 
to the overcrowded Tax Courts. A de- 
termined effort—aided by one or two 
changes in procedure—is being made to 
settle more of these cases in conference 
—that is, out of court. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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---WITHOUT CHARGE 
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_.. One plan could end 
filing of 35 million returns 


A closer check on activities of revenue 
agents themselves also is being worked 
out. The goal is to get uniformity in treat- 
ment of taxpayers in different sections of 
the country, and to insure honesty in tax 
collection. 

These are the major changes involved 
in the reshuffe at Internal Revenue. 
Others, though, are planned. 

One idea now getting thorough study 
could relieve about 35 million individual 
taxpayers of filing annual returns. Most 
of those affected would be wage earners 
and, perhaps, lower-income © salaried 
workers. The plan, if it goes through, 
probably will call for combined use of 
withholding statements and Social Se- 





JUSTIN F. WINKLE 
. . helped to plan the reforms 


curity pay-roll records for checking taxes 
of individuals relieved of filing. 

What planners want is summed up by 
Deputy Commissioner O. Gordon Delk, 
Ir. Mr. Delk, along with Assistant Com- 
missioners Justin F. Winkle and Norman 
A. Sugarman, has had much to do with 
these reforms in the Service. 

Our aim,” explained Mr. Delk in a 
recent address, “is to have every type of 
transaction from a_ tax-case standpoint 
begin and end at the lowest operating 
level. The Washington headquarters’ sole 
function will be that of: executive di- 
rection; the formulation of policy guide- 





lines and rulings involving principles as 
distinct from cases: and general statisti- 
cal controls.” 

How that approach to tax collecting 
works is something that taxpayers and 
Congressmen are waiting to see. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


Ohvastors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its in- 
vestments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


ORoastons SELECTIVE FUND, INC 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its 
investments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 


securities. 


Chvestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its 
investments among common stocks and other equity securities. 





FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 





Chevestors 
SYNDICATE of AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certifi- 
cates of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment 


face amount certificates. 


* 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They 
are subject to the registration and prospectus 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. In- 
formation about the issuer, the securities and the 
circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares 
of capital stock or certificates of the above 
companies may be obtained from the national 
distributor and investment manager: 





204 Roanoke Building Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


(F Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
CJ Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 


CD Investors Mutual, Inc. 
C Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 














Your First Choice is 

























Let EDISON TELEVOICE speed the work 
flow of your entire office! It’s the simplest 
dictation system yet devised—convenient, 
direct, fast and lowest of all in cost! With 
a handy TELEVOICE phone at every logical 
desk, everyone enjoys instant, constant 
“work dispatch service.” One typist can 
handle the dictation traffic of up to 20 
dictators! And they all like Edison's 


son’s twice-as-accurate indexing, Edison’s 
specially-designed heavy-duty recorder 
and High Definition recording on Edison 
Diamond Discs. TELEVOICE is preferable. 
me, That’s why TELEVOICE is preferred—3tol! 


Look at These Amazing Savings! 
Yearly dictation time of executives...CUT 70% 


Dictation-to-signature time ........ CUT 75% 


Cost of dictation service per day...CUT 47% 


j 
F 


EDISON TELEVOICEA 


% ev P, 


A DICTATING PHONE NETWORK TO SPEED OFFICE WORK ce 








easier-to-use push-button control, Edi-| 











i 
) 











TELEVOICE 
Y MORE THAN 3 101. 


| EDISON’S/NEW/ FASHIONED PHONE perarion 51 SYSTEM 
‘1 SWEEPS NATIONAL PREFERENCE POLL! 


















n “First choice is TELEVoIcE!” So say the nation’s biggest and busiest 

0 offices in a recent, independent, coast-to-coast survey! They proved their 
's preference by purchasing it—3 to | over any other! Edison was years 

4 ahead in‘introducing phone network dictation—and is still years 

1's 


ahead in design, simplicity, accuracy and experience. Only Edison 
has a dozen patented, can’t-be-copied features. Only Edison has 
years of experience in prescribing the just-right system to handle 
1! the office work load. And only Edison makes TELEVOICE, the 
preferred system, used by companies like ESSO, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC, U.S. RUBBER, OTIS ELEVATOR, PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL, BORDEN’S, and thousands of others. 
EDISON TELEVOICE will serve and save for you if 

you have three dictators or more. Investigate! 





‘ 
ve ae ea dn A 2 dA hk beh A bederbeh beh herb b bette 


\ EDISON (Ediphone Division) 
93 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange. N. J. 
Please send me “5 BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON TELEVOICE” 






GET THIS NEW FACT-PACKED 16- 
Page BOOK that tells the dollar- 
saving TELEVOICE story! Learn the 
5 big reasons why more than 
1000 new users a month are turn- 


















ing to TELEVoice! Send handy cou- NAME a 

pon today—don’t delay—just clip COMPANY 

to your let il it! 

‘ terhead and mail it! Or — ADDRESS 

Phone nearest EDISON VOICE- y , ZONE STATI 
WRITER office —no obligation. N an Pee 

















First in Aviation 


me" ELECTRONICS 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
...and so has Bell Aircraft 


Designer and builder of renowned 
fighter planes and pioneer of such fa- 
mous “‘firsts’’ as the jet-propelled XF-59 
and rocket-powered, supersonic X-1... 
Bell Aircraft is now one of the nation’s 
important sources of electronic systems 
and components. 


Complex electronic and servomechan- 
ism equipment, designed and produced 
by Bell scientists, engineers and techni- 
cians, are incorporated in Bell products 
as well as those of other major aircraft 
and guided missile manufacturers. The 
most advanced missile guidance and 
remote control systems are being sup- 
plied military services and industrial 
users. Bell’s diversified program also 
includes development and production 
of various radar, proportional control 
equipment, telemetering systems, auto- 
matic landing devices and different 
types of auto-pilots. 
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All this is in addition to research and 


production of guided missile airframes, 
rocket motors, special research aircraft 
and helicopters (both military and 
commercial). 


Thorough research, advanced engineer- 
ing and sound production techniques 
which distinguish Bell products will 
provide major technical contributions 
to tomorrow's science, industry and 
commerce. 





BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Buffalo, N. Y. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacemaker 
of Aviation Progress 
C 





[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN, as a small business. 

man, soon get advice and assistance 
from a local board of the new Small 
Business Administration. The SBA Ad. 
ministrator announces plans to set up 
State and local advisory boards patterned 
after State and local farm committees of 
the Agriculture Department. The boards 
will assist in developing private credit 
pools and will provide technical assist. 
ance to small business. 


YOU CAN obtain favorable credit 

terms from the Government to re- 
pair or improve houses that you take on 
a trade-in for new homes that you build, 
The Federal Housing Administration lib- 
eralizes its insured-mortgage plan to eb 
courage more extensive reconditioning of 
trade-in houses, 


YOU CAN look for few changes in 

forms used in connection with pay- 
ment of 1953 taxes. Forms now being 
prepared by the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice are little different from the last ones. 
The return form for corporations will be 
the same as last year except for being 
smaller, Form 1040 for individuals will 
have a few minor changes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a beneficiary of a 

relative’s estate, take an income tax 
deduction for interest on an estate-tax 
deficiency that you pay after property is 
transferred to you. A_ federal district 
court rules that such a payment is “inter 
est on a debt” under provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 
| Securities and Exchange Commission 
| on its proposed new rule in connection 
with stock options granted by corpor- 
tions to their officers and emploves. SEC 
will consider opinions received by its 
Washington office up to September 25. 





* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for mar 
keting quotas to be placed on the 
1954 cotton crop. The Department of 
Agriculture indicates in its latest cotton 
report that quotas will be imposed next 
year. 
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gm YOU CAN expect the Government 

to step up its stockpiling of alumi- a 
jum in the fourth quarter of this year. Sepa are 
The Office of Defense Mobilization says 
ihat storage of the metal will be in- 
weased because of a drop in the current 
need for aluminum for defense produc- 


tion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN comply with a Govern- 
ment request by printing or stamp- 
ing the label “United States of America” 
on domestic goods that you ship abroad. 
s- | The Secretary of Commerce calls atten- 
ce tion to a resolution recently passed by 
ll | Congress asking that, in so far as prac- 
d-  ticable, this inscription be placed upon 
1) fj containers used in exporting American 
: products. 
0 





ds * * * 
lit | fy YOU CANNOT legally tell one of 
st your employes to keep .a watch on 


other employes engaged in union activi- 
ties and to report to you on these activi- AM vi Oo By IA a nd 
ties. The National Labor Relations Board 


dit finds that an employer interfered with Li Q U j D a U t L ad L A i TS 


'e- § the Taft-Hartley rights of his employes 


on by instructing a worker to do this. AT QUARTERMASTER EXPERIMENTAL FUELS STATION 
ld. : LOUISIANA, MISSOURI i 


C * * * 
i The Quartermaster Experimental Fuels Station (formerly 
vs sued pe eet -~ — Missouri Ordnance Works) is located on the west bank of the 

ee Toqenennnty tor 8 antag vet Mississippi River at a point about 2 miles southeast of the 
es = yom sepervins Cat City of Louisiana, Missouri and approximately 90 miles north 


many workers will be laid off if a union : : : : i : 
ws an election. NLRB holds that of St. Louis, Missouri. It comprises the following three units: 


in Fsuch a statement violated the Taft- 


wy- | Hartley Act even though made by the 
Ng [supervisor in a friendly discussion with NHYDROUS AMMONIA PLANT 
Vv" | the workers. : . ae 
on Three high pressure synthetic anhydrous ammonia lines operated by 
"ss s+ os -« l’Aire Liquide process with natural gas as the raw material. Capacity 
ae 2 per month: 3150 tons of anhydrous ammonia. 
ing a eas 

— pga fire e ers for Anhydrous Ammonia facilities of the station constitute a part of the 
_ Uying to get power of attorney trom National Industrial Reserve and have been designated for disposal 
his fellow workers so that he can bring 


: : subject to the National Security Cl ’ 
suit for unpaid wages under the Wage- , it coal ~ seiaaliomersg 
Hour Act. A U.S. court of appeals de- 


sat J sides that this was a legal “concerted COAL HYDROGENATION PLANT | — GAS SYNTHESIS PLANT 


activity,” protected by the Taft-Hartley . 














Oe 8 hee ey P ; P . 
oa. law, ‘even though the pow er-of-attorney Converts coal to synthetic liquid Provides facilities for the complete 
fi petition was circulated during working fuel in two major operations: (1) oa 
i: hours, liquid-phase hydrogenation, which gasification of approximately 20 
: accomplishes liquefaction of the tons of coal per day to produce a 
the ; allt: coal; and (2) vapor-phase hydro- Seen er ee 
: ‘ . carbon noxide- ix- 
YOU CANNOT count on the Census genation, which converts the lique- pate ydrog 
Bureau to collect all of the statistics a a = . a ture which is used in the synthesis 
; : : uch a etraline 
on / rica a ‘ ’ > ? ’ ‘ 7 
the fi, ag mragud th 4 = geno benzene, cyclohexane, zylene, tol- of hydrocarbon by the Fischer 
“") » eadiaen a a oo oer uene and ethyl benzene. Through- Tropsch process. Capacity: 40 to 80 
ia ties in some fields, the Bureau cuts down put of 60 to 80 tons of coal provides aii 
an others, dropping the full-scale 1953 daily output of 200 to 300 barrels barrels of liquid fuels a day and, in 
FC Censuses of Business and Manufactures. of liquid fuel. addition, by-products. 
Fe The reason: Congress’s cut in funds. 
D, SEALED PROPOSALS FOR THE PURCHASE OR LEASE 
Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs IN WHOLE OR PART ARE BEING SOLICITED 
are based upon decisions and rulings of Detailed information, arrangements for inspection and pro- 
nar Purts and Government bureaus. In making posal forms may be obtained from the Division Engineer, 
the their decisions, courts and bureaus consider Missouri River Division, Corps of Engineers, P.O. Box 1216, 
a many facts which, for reasons of space, can- Omaha, Nebraska. 
wt be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
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Keeping your steel orders in mind is the full time job of your Inland serviceman. (For each Inland customer 
has his own serviceman.) From order to delivery he rides herd on your steel—always aware of your needs 


and preferences. And always keeping posted on production progress. In effect, he is your man at Inland. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





SALES OFFICES: Chicago * Milwaukee « St. Paul * Davenport + St. Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis « Detroit * New York 
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Business Around the World 





TEHERAN @® MOSCOW e¢ PARIS 


>> World oil industry sees trouble looming. The trouble again is Iran. 

It was troublesome two years ago to fill the oil gap left as Iran dropped 
out of the picture. It will be troublesome now to make room for Iranian oil if 
it comes back in bulk. There's too much oil around even without Iran. 

Yet, Iranian oil must somehow find a place on world markets. 





U.S. financial aid to Iran, soon to be arranged, is a Stopgap measure. 
Its purpose is twofold: To keep the new Zahedi Government going and to keep 
Iran out of the Kremlin's clutches. 

U.S. aid can never replace oil revenues for Iran. Crux of the Iranian 
problem is still a solution of the oil impasse with the British. 





>> TEHERAN--Iranian officials plan early talks with the British looking toward 
compensation for expropriation of the oil properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Likeliest result: Both parties will submit to arbitration of claims, 
by the World Court. This process may take months. 

Iran's urgent need, meanwhile, is to get large-scale oil production and 
sales going again. Big oil sales will mean big money--just what Iran needs. 

So the new Iranian Government is casting about for a way to get oil moving 
while the haggling over a final settlement with the British goes on. 





>> Teheran reports indicate that a World Bank proposal of last year is being 
dusted off and looked over again carefully. Proposal runs roughly like this: 
World Bank is to operate the Iranian oil wells and refineries until the 
Iranians and British reach a permanent agreement. Technicians are to be bor- 
rowed from oil companies, since not enough competent Iranians are available. 
Production to start as soon as possible after each party gives consent. 
Marketing agreement will be made by the Bank with Anglo-Iranian to dis- 
tribute and sell Iranian crude oil and refined products at going market prices. 
Of the proceeds, the World Bank will hold back enough to cover cost of pro-= 
duction. The rest of the money will be divided equally between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and Anglo-Iranian, with a reserve being kept in escrow by the Bank. 
Idea is to build up this reserve gradually so that both parties will have a 
growing incentive to reach a final settlement. 
Permanent arrangement will take into account the proceeds received by each 
party during the period of the Bank's operation. 











>> This World Bank proposal has a number of advantages for all concerned. 
The Iranians will object much less to having the World Bank, an interna- 
tional institution, run their oil operation than, say, the United States or some 
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other foreign power or foreign oil company. 

Money will flow into Iranian coffers, now almost empty. 

Anglo-Iranian will be able to control where Iranian oil goes. This oil 
will not be sold at half the world price as now. And an interim setup like this 
might lead to a permanent solution instead of the present barren impasse. 

The U.S. Government has repeatedly tried to act as middleman bringing the 
British and Iranians together. A major U.S. aim has been to get the oil moving 
again (with both parties' consent) to bolster the weak Iranian economy while 
the British and Iranians battled over compensation. So the World Bank plan has 
merit in official American eyes, too. 








>> It will take months to step up production and exports of oil from Iran, 
even if ways and means can be worked out. 

Resulting adjustments in the oil trade, therefore, won't need to be sudden, 
but they will be widespread in their impact. 

Big flow of Iranian oil will lead to: (1) pressure for more oil imports 
into the U.S.; (2) more difficulty in marketing Venezuelan oils; (3) shutting 
down of some European oil refineries; (4) less buying in Western Europe of 
Western Hemisphere oil products; and (5) weakening tendencies in oil prices. 

Despite these possible headaches, many people in the international oil 
trade think it's better to have the Iranian problem settled than to have the 
chaotic and uncertain situation there continue. 








>> MOSCOW--Russia seems to have more than enough oil at the moment. 

Russia is offering oil in larger quantities than at any time since before 
the war. Oil is involved in recent Russian trade deals with France, Sweden, 
Argentina, Greece and Iceland. Finland, Italy, Belgium, Norway and Denmark also 
buy oil from Russia. Oil is bait to promote trade with the West. 

Russian oil production is reported increasing substantially. Important new 
fields have come into full production. New pipe lines are relieving the trans- 
portation bottleneck. Oil reserves are three times as big as in 1938. 








>> PARIS--Premier Joseph Laniel is busily trying to stave off new strike 
threats and new demands for an all-around increase in French wages. 

The Pinay treatment is being tried. Last year Antoine Pinay, then Premier, 
talked producers and distributors into voluntarily cutting prices of many every- 
day items. Premier Laniel has just persuaded butchers to cut prices. Hope is 
that handlers of other foods and household goods will do the same. 

Taxes on basic foodstuffs and other consumer goods will be removed. 

Many previous failures to keep prices down make French unions skeptical of 
these Government efforts. Unions still want higher wages. 

Government will undoubtedly raise minimum wages this month to avert 
trouble. A bonus to the workers is in the cards, too. 

These are appeasement measures. They don't solve anything. 











>> Just keeping the French economy limping along takes such great effort that 
basic reforms take a back seat. Succeeding governments each bravely set forth 
what is needed: More competition in business, decreased costs and prices, fewer 
middlemen, tax reforms, a balanced budget. Much is said about such things, but 
little is done. In effect, France has reached almost a complete stalemate. 
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he area served by the West Penn Electric System has what is <, _ ee 
needed to make almost everything. Many an industry’s require- oe gic 1c 
ments are ideally met at several points in the 29,000 square miles = eLeower 2 
of territory. Newcomers have a wide choice of locations where meTinuct ——— 
virtually everything they use is right in their own backyards. pf ~ 
The combined list of natural and man-made advantages in 
West Penn Electric’s service area reads like a ‘““What’s What” 
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of the needs of American industry: abundant supplies of fresh 
J wie PLANT SITE PROBLEMS 
water; coal, limestone and other natural resources; a great ; 

: : : : } : Our Area Development experts will be glad 
variety of semi-finished materials; excellent transportation; suit- to help you on any plant location problem 
able sites with room to expand; easy access to the nation’s best you may face. Ask for our “check list” which 

r provides a simple way of defining your 
markets; and ample electric power. needs. Your inquiry will be treated in con- 


’ ; fidence. Write or phone Area Development 
Less tangible, but equally important to successful manufactur- Department of The West Penn Electric Company, 


ing, is another asset which management finds in the area. It is Room907,50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
the friendly pride which the people of its pleasant, small towns ES 

take in their industries and their jobs—they like to work where 
they live, enjoying the area’s well-distributed recreational and 
cultural opportunities. 
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PLUS & MINUS 
i Latest Indicators of Business Activity j 





Business activity is staying on a high 
plateau, despite a steady impairment 
of the farmer’s position in the 
economy. 

Factory output rose to 251 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended August 29, 
up 2 percent from July, when output 
was seasonally low, but 3 per cent 
below the peak of last March. 

Retail trade is steady. Department- 
store sales averaged 112 on the indica- 
tor in August, the same as in July. 
Total sales of all retail stores were at 
a rate of 172.4 billion dollars per year 
in July, just equal to the average. in 
the first half of 1953. 

Wholesale prices dropped to 110.3 on 
the BLS index in the week ended 
September 1, led by farm products 
and foods. 

The value of farm land, shown in the 
top chart, has fallen 4 per cent in the 
last year. Values are down in all re- 
gions of the country except in New 
England and the South Atlantic States. 
Losses range from 5 to 10 per cent 
in 14 States. Hardest hit are States 
affected by drought or the slump in 
cattle prices. 

Prices received by farmers, down again 
in the month ended August 15, have 
fallen 13 per cent in the last year, 18 
since their peak of February, 1951. 
Potatoes are down 67 per cent in the 
last year; beef cattle, 34; soybeans 
and cottonseed, 19; corn and flaxseed, 
15; cotton, 14. 

Price supports have been a cushion, not 
a floor. Wheat on August 15 was 35 
cents per bushel below its 1953 sup- 
port. Corn was 10 cents below; soy- 
beans, 16; barley, 14; rye, 28; flax- 
seed, 58. 
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Prices paid by farmers were unchanged 
in the month ended August 15, 3 per 
cent below a year ago, 4 per cent be- 
low the peak. 

The farmer's disadvantage in prices 
received relative to prices paid now 
stands at 7 per cent. That compares 
with a price advantage of 22 per cent 
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in October, 1946. Wheat now sells 24 
per cent below the price that would 
put it on a par with prices the farmer 
pays for goods he buys. Corn is 17 
per cent below its parity price, cotton 
5 per cent below. 

Earning power of farmers has fallen 
with prices received for farm products. 
Net realized income of farm opera- 
tors will sink to about 13.3 billions this 
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year, 7 per cent below 1952, 21 below 
the postwar high in 1947. 

Acreage controls on 1954 crops of the 
most important products threaten a 
further loss in the farmer's income. 
Wheat planted will drop from 78 mil. 
lion acres this year to 62 million, 
Acreage cuts of a size not vet deter. 
mined will probably be made in cot. 
ton and corn. To cushion or avoid q 
loss of income, farmers will try to in. 
crease yields per planted acre and wil 
shift idle land to other crops. 

The Government's price-support in- 
vestment stood at nearly 3.5 billions 
on September 1, including 2.2 billions 
of inventory and 1.3 billions of loans 
The total is about double a year ago, 
only a half billion below the recor 
of February, 1950. The investment 
will grow rapidly in the next 6 months 
as farmers get price-support loans on 
the large crops being harvested this 
year. If acreage controls in 1954 do 
not cut production enough, there can 
be a further rise in the investment in 
1954 and 1955. 

Exports, a big outlet for farm products 
in recent years, fell to 2.6 billions in 
the 11 months ended May 31, down 
nearly a third from a year earlier. In 
the year ended June 30, cotton ex 
ports fell to 3.2 million bales from 55 
the previous year. Wheat exports have 
declined from 470 million bushels to 
315 and are headed lower. 

Farm policies of the Government, to be 
worked out after Congress comes back 
in January, will influence farm income 
after 1954. The problem of finding 
markets for what the farmer produces 
will be more difficult if business actiy- 
ity settles to a lower level. 
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Look at a Kaiser this way... 


—_ ‘ , 
You'll see why... from every angle...it’s America’s best all around value. 


Finer engineering! You're looking 
at America’s strongest-braced 
chassis — with five cross-girders, 
plus x-member. Its hypoid-geared 
rear axle and 100% counterbalanced 
crankshaft are examples of 
engineering found in expensive cars! 


How do you judge a car? 


Roomier comfort! You Smoother ride! Kaiser Smarter Styling! Kaiser’s 
could pay $1,000 more and holds you snug to the road low European-type styling 
still not get as roomy a car. with the lowest center of and color-styled interiors 
Kaiser’s seating width gravity of any standard are beyond comparison in 
(63”) and leg room (45” in American sedan and perfect the medium-price field. 
front) are greater than spring suspension. Kaiser’s Instead of broadcloth you 
you'll find in three of the weight-to-power ratio makes find luxurious bouclé vinyl, 
most expensive cars! riding feel like flying. as in custom-built cars. 


On engineering? roominess? 
ride? or styling? 

If you measure Kaiser against 
any other medium-price car, 
you'll find Kaiser’s so far ahead 
there’s just no comparison! 

For Kaiser gives you all the 
luxury styling...all the roomy 
comfort of an expensive car. 

Yet it delivers the economy of 
a lowest-price car...up to 24.9 
miles a gallon with Hydra-Matic 
...as proved in economy test 
by Popular Mechanics! 

Plus performance and safety 
unmatched at any price! 

All this adds up to the greatest 
value on the road today. Value 
that’s increasing daily as Kaiser’s 
vast $62.000.000 expansion 
program rolls into high gear. 

See your Kaiser dealer for 
exceptional trade-in allowances! 
Choice of Standard, Overdrive*, 
Hydra-Matic* drives, plus new — 
lowest cost—Kaiser Power steering* 


Drive the Kaiser... America’s most beautiful car... winner of 14 international awards 


Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News” Monday thru Friday, CBS Network. Sponsored by your Kaiser dealer. *optional at extra cost 








HOW WEIR’S PEACE IDEA 
WAS TWISTED BY RUSSIANS 


Full Text of Steel Man’s Pamphlet as Pravda 
Printed It—and What Was Left Out 


What Pravda told the Russians—and what 
it withheld—of Ernest T. Weir's suggestion 
for a peace conference is given below. 

Mr. Weir, head of the National Steel Cor- 
poration, published last June a pamphlet, 
“Notes on the Foreign Situation Based on a 


In April and May of this year I made 
my fifth visit to Europe since the end of 
World War II. The purpose of the trips 
has been to learn as much as possible 
about the thinking and attitude of Euro- 
peans on the serious problems that have 
confronted the world since the cease-fire 
in 1945. In my opinion there can be no 
hope of a movement toward genuine peace 
unless there is a mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and the nations 
of Western Europe on the broad objectives 
to be sought and a mutual agreement on 
the methods to be followed. Anything less 
than willing and confident co-operation 





Trip Abroad.” Pravda, official Russian news- 
paper, reprinted it week before last. h 

New York Times translators found that 
Pravda had omitted some of Mr. Weir's state- 
ments. These are in darker type below. 

Full text of Mr. Weir's pamphlet follows: 


PEA si, 


Europe by some persons and this has be- 
come more pronounced in recent months. 
It is given expression by prominent mem- 
bers of Congress, by writers in newspapers 
and magazines and by commentators. The 
burden of the complaint is that European 
countries are not bearing their proper share 
of the physical burden of military defense 
—the provision of men, money and material 
—and that they are defeatist in spirit. 
These critics ask why the United States 
should make heavy sacrifices to prevent a 
world war which would engulf Europe 
if Europe is unwilling to do its part. 
They suggest that aid to these countries 


among these great countries and our own ERNEST T. WEIR should be reduced or cut off as a punitive 


will mean indefinite continuance of the 

present world tension. Serious cleavage 

and dissension could lead to world disaster. This statement 
will serve its purpose if it contributes something to a better 
understanding of our European partners than exists in the 
United States today. 

As those who have received statements on earlier trips 
know, I have developed over a period of many years a rather 
wide acquaintanceship in Europe—and particularly in Eng- 
land and France, I have been privileged to exchange views 
on a frank and personal basis with outstanding men in in- 
dustry, finance, commerce, government and other fields. 
Because for centuries European countries have been so heavily 
dependent on foreign trade and have had colonial interests, 
the people of Europe have a greater knowledge of world 
conditions and are much more sensitive to them than is the 
case in the United States. I have a profound respect for the 
opinions of my European friends because I have found their 
analyses of situations borne out to a remarkable extent. 

On this recent trip I met all of my old friends. In addition, 
I talked with a great many other persons representing a 
variety of positions, backgrounds and interests. There was 
hardly a day when I did not have interviews with one or 
more persons and, on the whole, I believe I received a thor- 
oughly representative expression of European opinion. My 
chief purpose was to find in what areas there is fundamental 
disparity between European and American viewpoints on 
present world affairs and for what reasons. 

In the United States there has been a growing criticism of 
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measure. In some cases they have said 
in effect that we should let Europe stew 
in its own juice and go it alone. 

Many of these critics are prominent persons. What they 
have to say undoubtedly exerts a considerable influence on 
public opinion in the United States. I know some of them 
well and have regard for them. I do not question their sin- 
cerity. I simply think that they are wrong—terribly wrong. 
And if this nation should be induced to act along the lines ot 
their thinking, I am convinced that the results would be 
tragic for our country, Europe and the world. 

These critics overlook some basic considerations. In the 
first place, even if the course of action they advocate for 
European countries were entirely right—which is highly de- 
batable—these countries cannot be coerced into following 
that course. Not only the leaders of governments but a deci- 
sive majority of the peoples of those countries must become 
convinced of its rightness. Conviction will not be induced 
by moral preachments and threats from Americans nor by 
punitive action and unilateral conduct by the United States. 

The psychology of Europeans differs materially from that 
of Americans. It has been shaped over centuries by ge0- 
graphic, economic and international influences not present 
in our own national development. On the vital question ol 
war or peace, the reaction of European peoples is molded 
largely by their personal experiences in two devastating wats. 
They suffered in ways which we can only imagine. It is true 
that millions of our young people experienced the full horrors 
of war... but on foreign soil. The great bulk of the Amen- 
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can population know nothing of it first hand. Not a single 
juilding in the United States was destroyed by enemy ac- 
tion. No American ever went to bed at night with the fear 
that a bomb might make it the last one for him, his loved 
ones or friends. 

Europeans went through this night after night for years. 
Furthermore, Europeans still have visible evidence of war 
about them because ruined buildings, rubble and vacant areas 
exist in many places. There has been considerable reconstruc- 
tion, but a great deal more must be done before the heavily 
damaged places will regain a normal appearance. In the fi- 
nancial district of the great City of London, for instance, 
where terrific destruction took place, practically no rebuild- 
ing has been done. Such things stand as constant reminders 
of war. Undoubtedly, they cause people to relive days they 
would much prefer to forget. 

In addition to the above, France has other memories. Dur- 
ing the occupation, the German flag flew over a large section 
of the country. Frenchmen were deported, imprisoned, 
roughly handled, killed. Those who escaped direct violence 
were under the surveillance and control of conquerors 6n the 
streets, in shops, at work and in their homes. Many French 
keep all of their money and other valuables in their houses. 
These hoards were found and appropriated by occupation 
troops who also looted the contents of safety deposit boxes 
and private possessions in other places of safekeeping. The 
country was stripped of food and goods of all sorts which 
were carted off to Germany. Such indignities are galling to 
anyone and particularly so to a proud race like the French. 

Through two wars and occupation the peoples of Europe 
lost an untold amount of wealth. Wealth accumulated through 
the savings of centuries; wealth put into the production of 
things to blow up and be blown up, wealth lost because 
constructive things were not produced during the fight for 
survival. These combined losses burden the people today in 
the form of enormous public debts and inflated money. As 
an example of the latter, the French franc was worth 20 cents 
in the world’s money market before World War I. Now it is 
valued at %& cent. It has even lost 90 per cent of the value 
that it had at the end of World War II. This represents an 
enormous loss that is shared by every individual and it is a 
loss that is with him every hour of every day. 

Ihave cited these things as a reminder of the situation— 
entirely unknown to Americans—that the European lives with. 
War has blighted his past, depressed his present and clouded 
his future with grave doubts. This was brought home to me 
very forcefully in my visits abroad and in my discussions with 
people there. Is it reasonable to expect that such experiences 
would not affect the thinking of anyone on a question of war 
or even a question of building military defense? The United 





States did not have comparable war experience and, consider- 
ing all the facts, I feel that any fair-minded person should 
hesitate to criticize our friends in Europe. 

Nevertheless there is criticism and I have heard statements 
that the people of Western Europe have lost their will to re- 
sist; that they want only peace and will take it at any price. 
Based on my contacts, there is absolutely no justification for 
this idea. They do want peace above anything else. Of that 
there is not the slightest doubt. To get it, they are willing to 
make concessions. They do not want to take any risk of war 
that can possibly be avoided. But they will not compromise 
any vital principle. If there were no acceptable alternative, I 
am convinced that they would go to war again as they have 
belore and fight with the same courage and tenacity. They 
have lost nothing of their patriotism; their pride in their na- 
ions and their history. 

There are approximately 275 million people in Western 
Europe. Their tradition, culture and creeds stem from the 
same sources as ours. They have been educated in the great 
ideals of Christian civilization. They have differences among 
themselves and with us because the people of each nation 
think somewhat differently than the peoples of other nations. 
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But their fundamental values are the same as ours. They will 
not see those values debased nor taken away from them any 
more readily than we will. At heart, these peoples of Eu- 
rope are our type of people; they are our friends, they want 
to stand with us and work with us, but they will not follow 
us blindly in any direction we wish to lead them. [This para- 
graph was omitted by Pravda. | 

Europeans are realists. They know that the leadership of 
the Western World, so long vested in Europe, has moved 
across the Atlantic to the United States. They do not like this, 
naturally, because no one welcomes a demotion, but they ac- 
cept it as a fact to which they are prepared to adapt their 
present and future existence. They are keenly conscious of the 
fact that they stand between the two mightiest nations of the 
present day—Russia and the United States. They know that if 
war comes—a war far surpassing the last one in horror and 
devastation—their countries will be the battleground. They 
will be hit first and hardest and the blows will come from 
friend and foe alike. Is it any wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that the countries of Europe are reluctant to follow 
the United States in moves they believe to hold the possibility 
of war? Or that they want to be sure that their viewpoints 
will be understood and given consideration? 

On my last visit to Europe, which was during the Truman 
Administration, I found that people feared that the United 
States was much more likely to do something that would pre- 
cipitate war than Russia—not because the United States wanted 
war but through blunder. Today there is universal European 
confidence in President Eisenhower. They believe he has a 
thorough understanding of both the European situation and 
the world situation, that he is absolutely opposed to war, hot 
or cold, and that his major aim is to bring about a condition 
of genuine peace. They believe further that he will accom- 
plish this aim unless prevented by political obstruction at 
home. Because they are unfamiliar with the workings of our 
political system, they overestimate the influence of persons 
like Senator McCarthy and others who tend toward extreme 
positions in foreign affairs. [This paragraph was omitted by 
Pravda. | 

The European attitude toward the situation now existing 
between the Western and Communist worlds may be stated 
in three sentences: 

1. They feel that European nations cannot continue 
to spend the large amounts presently devoted to defense 
because they have neither the money nor the credit. 

2. They do not think there is any imminent danger 
of war. 

3. They believe the time is ripe for a positive ap- 
proach to peace. 

These European countries are all heavily in debt, unable to 
meet their annual budgets, and collecting taxes that are so 
high they cannot be increased. Money is unavailable for things 
essential to the peoples’ welfare. The building of new homes 
that is commonplace throughout the United States is found no- 
where in Europe. Money, likewise, is unavailable for the capi- 
tal investment which would result in more employment, higher 
wages and a better general standard of living as well as a 
stronger competitive position for European countries in world 
markets. In France, for instance, business firms of the highest 
rank can borrow money for only a five-year period and at an 
interest rate of 8 per cent. Obviously, on such a basis, it is im- 
possible to finance the industrial improvement and growth 
essential to build and maintain a sound economy. Rank-and- 
file people in Europe are becoming more and more aware of 
the deteriorating effect of high government spending and 
taxation on their economic condition as individuals. Conse- 
quently there is resistance to spending which makes it diffi- 
cult for government leaders to justify large defense outlays. 

In the European view, the danger of another world war 
can be prevented. Their reason, to state it simply, is that 
they can find no sensible answer to the question, “Who 
would start a war and why?” They know that no Western na- 
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tion would initiate war. Of all other nations, there is only one 
that has sufficient industrial and military power to even think 
of war—Russia. Europeans do not profess to know more about 
what is going on inside Russia than we do. But they reason 
that the same forces are at work in Russia and the satellite 
countries as in the Western nations. Their people, too, know 
the destruction and suffering of war. They also know that a 
third war would be far more terrible than the last one. To 
assume that these people would willingly undergo such an 
ordeal is to declare them inhuman. And to assume that Rus- 
sian leaders would attempt to take the unwilling citizenry 
of their own and other countries into a war of such magni- 
tude is to ascribe to those leaders a degree of stupidity that 
they have not yet shown. Further, although totalitarian gov- 
ernments do not have the problems of debt and inflation per 
se, the same effect is produced by utilizing great amounts of 
material and labor for war production which otherwise could 
be devoted to improvement of the countries and of living 
conditions of their peoples. 

In short, for these and other reasons, Europeans believe 
that Russia would not engage in war unless actually attacked 
or unless the people could be convinced that attack was un- 
avoidable. Since no nation is likely to attack Russia or create 
the appearance of attack, war is not likely. In my opinion, the 
above is sound reasoning. In fact, following this visit abroad, 
I am more convinced than ever that the desire for peace is 
one thing that all the peoples of the world hold in common; 
that it applies not only in the Americas and all of Europe but 
also in Asia. I believe this desire is building into demands by 
all peoples that the leaders of their governments develop the 
methods to bring peace—demands too strong for the leaders 
to ignore. If this appraisal is accurate the possibility for peace 
is greatly enhanced. 

Just as they believe the danger of war is absent from the 
current situation, Europeans are convinced that a definite pos- 
sibility of peace is present. For one thing they believe that 
there has been a significant change in the attitude of Russia 
since the death of Stalin. None of the present Russian leaders 
has anything approaching the stature of Stalin in the eyes of 
the Russian people. The new leaders require time and stable 
conditions to consolidate their position and win the suppert 
of their people. An assured peace would meet their needs to 
a far greater extent than war or threats of war. [Sentences in 
bold type were omitted by Pravda. | 

This thinking on defense expenditures, war and peace is 
not confined to isolated groups of people in Europe nor to 
any one country. It is universal. That is why the recent state- 
ment of Sir Winston Churchill received such tremendous ac- 
claim. Churchill articulated a sentiment which the great ma- 
jority of people had in mind, and he was speaking not for 
Great Britain alone but for the people of Europe. The re- 
sponse to the Churchill statement is aptly illustrated by an 
editorial entitled “Peacemaking” which was published in the 
May 17, 1953, edition of the London Observer, one of the 
most highly respected newspapers in Great Britain. In my 
opinion, it is so representative of European thinking that I 
consider it of value to quote the following lengthy excerpt: 

“In the twentieth century, peacemaking has become something 
of a lost art. It is an art in which the British, during the two pre- 
ceding centuries, used to excel. Suddenly, after a 40 years’ lapse, 
they seem to have rediscovered it—and with it their national unity 
and their sense of purpose and pride. It is remarkable that Sir 
Winston’s great and wise speech on peace with Russia last Monday 
has created the same instantaneous crystallization of national unity, 
and the same universal instinctive sense of rightness and confidence, 
as did his ‘blood, sweat, and tears’ speech exactly 13 years ago. 

“The first requisite of the art of peacemaking is a sense of tim- 
ing. In every conflict there comes a moment when the true balance 
of forces is fully tested and established, and nothing can be gained 
by further hostilities. That is the moment which must be seized if 
a durable peace is to be made. In both world wars it was missed 
in the quest for a victory which was to be ‘total’ but only proved 
totally , eset 

“In the present world conflict this moment is now upon us. For a 
year or so now, the balance and limit of the opposed forces have 
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been clearly established, both in Europe and in Asia. No longer 
in the days ot the Prague coup, the Greek civil war, and the B "iis 
blockade, can the Russians hope to extend their area of influer a 
or control in Europe by any forcible means short of war Neithe 
has the West discovered any effective means, short of wat ‘ot 
forcibly moving or removing the Iron Curtain. 7 
“In Asia, too, there is a stalemate and a balance everywhe 
except in Indochina. Nothing short of war can unseat the Coat 
munist Government in China, undo the Japanese link with Amavian 
or unite Korea. Both in Europe and Asia the methods of cold war_ 
Ste. meen subversion, boycott, blockade, armed demonstrations 
ocal insurrections—have reached the end of their tether, Since F 
nobody can want a war which would threaten to destroy the world quest 
without promising to unite it, the only choice today is between q ards | 
prolonged military stalemate and a negotiated peace ‘based on facts’ ce 0 
“The Russians have given clear indications that they are pre- On 
pared to try tor the latter alternative, and Britain has now te. 
sponded to their welcome advances. The most difficult part of the (2? 
art of peacemaking, however, is the transition from the mentality fand t 
of conflict to the mentality of conciliation, without which negoti. {that i 
ations lead nowhere. What is needed for this transition is, in Si 
Winston’s words, that ‘for a while each state looks about for things sp 
to do which would be agreeable instead of being disagreeable to Eisen 
each other.’ from 
“This deliberate eftort at agreeableness must be accompanied by fio cor 
the patience to proceed step by step, for which Mr. Attlee, in his At 
admirable speech for the Opposition, found a striking simile: ‘When § * 
the logs are jammed in the river one must begin by extricating one J™P 
or two, in the hope that thereby the whole mass might move.’ - fsituat 
“A further requisite of the art of peacemaking is a keen sense of Iyhel 
the possible, coupled with constructive imagination. No imaginable ) 
peace settlement can remove the deep ideological differences be. f°” 
tween Communism and Western liberalism—it was Roosevelt's fatal @ment 
error to believe that this was possible. All that a peace settlement JAmer 
can remove is the foreseeable causes of war, and the fear of war, vestig 
between states. Further, no peace settlement based on the existing th 
balance of power can have as its condition the liberation of the 
Communist countries in Eastern Europe. It might have as its result §pets0 
some liberalization both in their external relations and in their rope: 
internal regimes. sia. 7 
“The best we can hope for—and this is not a wholly unreasonable [ 
or unrealistic hope—is that a period of peace may reduce Russia's J 
iron grip on her neighbors which six years of cold war have merely g0tiat 
tightened—just as in Aesop’s fable of the gale and the sun betting fto Ri 
which of them could strip a wanderer of his coat, the sun suc- vothit 
ceeded, where all the violent tuggings of the gale had only made {f. 





the wanderer grip his wrappings more firmly. ive. 
P aes , ar : - ‘ tries | 
The cardinal point in this editorial, in my opinion, is that es 


the world has arrived at a time of critical decision. One way J 
leads to eventual peace; the other leads to eventual war. This ry 
evaluation is widely accepted by Europeans and of the altema- re 
tives, the peaceful solution is the only one that makes sense th 
to them. They feel the moment has arrived to make a definite th 
start toward peace. They are convinced that Russia has also 
come to this viewpoint. The editorial points out that no peace 
settlement can remove the ideological differences between 
Communism and Western liberalism. It could have gone 
further and stated with equal accuracy that no war can 
do so either. An ideology is a thing of the mind and spini ff 
and in all history such things, right or wrong, have neve ff 
been eradicated by force. In fact, I believe firmly that nm 
matter who won another war its unimaginable devastation 
would result in the mushroom growth of Communism « 
something worse. 

This editorial, as 1 said above, is representative of prevail 
ing European thinking and, as it so plainly indicates, Eum 
peans are in the mood for compromise. They do not expect t0 
come out with a negotiated peace that contains everything 
that they and we want. They know there will be things about 
it they and we will not like. But they realize that by its vey 
nature any negotiation must be a process of give and take 
The important thing is to see that what we take is a worth 
while return for what we give. They are determined thd 
we must do this. Their attitude is not one of “appeasement’['" 
They are not interested in any settlement on the basis d re c 
“peace at any price.” If the Russian stand should become ttf ™ 
vealed as one of take everything give nothing, there will bt poe 
no settlement. . - 

Europeans do not believe this will be the Russian positiog t 
but, on the contrary, that the indications point in the othe <a 
direction. They are convinced that we have at hand the op me 
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r, as urtunity to relieve the present tension and remove the threat 
etlin fj future war. Not to take advantage of the opportunity and 
ence splore it to the full, in their minds, would be a stupid omis- 
~ ion of tragic consequence. 
; There is enormous confidence in the ability of President 
here fisenhower and Prime Minister Churchill to protect the in- 
om- J rests of the Western world in meetings with Russia. No two 
~ nen have a better knowledge of the world situation nor a 
ions, Igeater experience in dealing with it. Nor can there be any 
juestion of their devotion to the ideals, traditions and stand- 












since 
eer ids of our way of life. Both can be depended on to sacri- 
acts’ ice nothing vital. 
pre- | Qn this basis there is great enthusiasm in Europe over the 
f the oposal for a meeting in Bermuda of Eisenhower, Churchill 
tal, fend the leading representative of France. They are anxious 
-goti- (hat it be held soon and that it result in agreement as to the 
n Sit Jorocedure for a meeting with Russia. They hope that President 
i Fisenhower will not be under restraint because of, pressures 
‘Hom extreme elements in the United States that are opposed 
od by fo compromise in any form. 
in his} At this point I want to make it clear that I am entirely in 
— ympathy with this prevailing thinking in Europe. If the 
.’ . Isituation becomes generally understood I believe the over- 
se of fvhelming majority of Americans will be in sympathy with it 
nable ako. Certainly, most Americans would welcome a _ better- 
pe ment of the present condition. I-cannot conceive of a single 
ment (American who actually wants war. What can we lose by in- 
‘Wat, fiestigating the means to a possible peace? 
eine Ihave been unable to see the logic in the position of those 
result (persons in the United States who have been so critical of Eu- 
their frope and so opposed to any attempt at negotiation with Rus- 
ia, The apparent basis of their thinking is that Russia can 
<< never be trusted, that she is likely to outsmart us in any ne- 
verely Qg0tiations, and that, in any event, an agreement acceptable 
etting [ Russia could not be acceptable to us—therefore, we do 


| Suc: frothing. This is negative thinking. It offers nothing construc- 
~~ tive. Its implication is that the United States and the coun- 
th ties of Europe must go on year after year spending huge 
. ‘ hums of money and devoting a great part of their productive 
Wa) Lapacity and man power to military purposes and go on year 
This : ; é 
iter year prepared to meet Communist countries with force 
pf arms whenever our interests clash with theirs anywhere 
in the world. 
That presents a grim prospect which is all the more grim 
because it inevitably would lead to world war. When nations 
fontinue to enlarge their military machines, there is ever- 
present danger that the machines will be used. Of this I am 
ure. If such thinking should become the basis for our national 
ourse of action, the United States will become a leader with- 
put followers. Our allies in Europe are fundamentally opposed 
p this point of view and I do not believe that military aid or 
ther inducements or their natural ties with us would persuade 
fem to continue down a road they consider the wrong one. 
/ewould run the serious risk of really having to “go it alone.” 
ome of our extremists indicate they are willing to do just 
at. 1 would hate to have on my conscience the burden of de- 
iding to take that action. 
Suppose we just continue the way we are going? What 
ill be the consequences? From a material standpoint alone, 
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ie € prospect is appalling. The present high cost of govern- 
“take PRMt is due chiefly to the cost of defense. Even with con- 
yor Fuuation of extremely high taxes it is dubious that we can 
1 thaP*@nce our budget. If we cannot, then we are headed in the 
nent’ Frme direction as the countries of Europe. It is true that our 
sis (emomic base is much stronger than theirs and that, in pro- 
ne repetion, the economic damage we have sustained is light 


fmpared with theirs. Nevertheless, even the United States 

famnot continue indefinitely to devote a huge proportion of 

ositiog’® Wealth and productive capacity to military purposes. If 

‘othe’ fail to bring our debt and spending under control our 

he omg'“ttual fate will be the same as with every other country 
hat has failed. In our case it will just take longer. 
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Parenthetically, it amazes me that there are some people 
who actually seem afraid of peace. The decline in the stock 
market that has been taking place for some weeks over the 
prospects of a Korean truce, for instance, is ridiculous. Every- 
thing we own will be worth more if we have genuine peace 
than if we have war or continuance of the present tension. 
We have become so accustomed to a war economy that some 
people think we must have it to sustain employment and pro- 
duction. The plain fact is that war production is economic 
waste. Progress is not built on waste. All the great advances 
in human history have come in times of peace. If peace can 
be established, the prospects for development of the world 
economy are so great that there is not an individual anywhere 
who will not benefit. I am convinced that with peace we will 
stand on the threshold of one of the great forward movements 
in history. 

In summary, the followittg are conclusions I have arrived 
at on the basis of my contacts in Europe and my thinking on 
this matter following my return: 


1. We cannot “go it alone.” 

Our strength is not sufficient to. the task. Any attempt to 
do so would confuse and divide the Western world. It 
would force some nations to orient themselves to the 
Communist world. It would force us to assume an eco- 
nomic burden which would ruin us. And it would create 
a world situation which would lead eventually to world 
war. It is incredible to me that any individual could 
have knowledge of the fundamental facts and think or 
say that we can stand alone. 


. 

2. We must treat our allies as partners. 
We have been too much inclined to take the position 
that our determinations of policies and methods are the 
only right ones and that they should be accepted with- 
out question by other countries. Perhaps this is natural 
because of the great amount ot assistance we have been 
giving to other countries. But even if we have power to 
force acceptance of our will—which I doubt—we should 
remember that not much can be expected of unwilling 
partners. After all, other nations also must bear the con- 
sequences of any action jointly undertaken—probably 
more heavily than we will. They are entitled to a voice 
in any decision and we should grant it freely. 


3. We should do our part to negotiate with Russia. 

This is what the European countries want to do and 
want us to do. We should make no advance commit- 
ments of our own nor seek to exact advance commit- 
ments from Russia. We should enter the meeting with 
open minds, in a spirit of give and take, prepared to 
negotiate a peace on a fair and honorable basis. Such an 
attitude on our part would have a unifying effect on the 
countries of Europe and greatly stimulate their morale. 
If negotiations should come to nothing because Russia 
took an intractable stand and made unreasonable de- 
mands we would at least have made the attempt and in 
whatever the future should hold could count on the 
solid support of our European allies. 


The position I have stated here is counter to the one advo- 
cated by many prominent persons who work diligently to win 
acceptance for their point of view. I believe the position I 
have outlined is the right one, the constructive one, the one 
that will lead our country away from danger rather than to- 
ward it. I believe it is the one that the majority of Americans 
would support with full knowledge of the facts. If you agree, 
will you do your utmost to develop understanding of this 
position and win support for it wherever you can? 

Peace is the great fundamental issue. Now and in the im- 
mediate future we may have the opportunity to obtain it 
which, if not taken, may slip through our fingers. I believe 
we should actively seek peace. Certainly, I intend to do 
everything in my power toward that end. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members Independently of these editorial views.) 














TO OUR BRITISH FRIENDS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HERE IS EVERY REASON why the American and Brit- 
ish peoples should remain friendly—for they have 
the same ideals and the same concepts of individual 
freedom. 

Whatever estrangement has developed lately is the 
direct consequence of misunderstandings that can and 
must be removed. 

Twice American armies have gone to Europe to help 
save the cause of freedom, and on each occasion have 
come back with renewed admiration for the courage 
and fighting spirit of the British people. 

The British and American peoples believe in free de- 
bate. 

Let us begin with the kind of news the American peo- 
ple have been reading. Here, for example, is a London 
dispatch of last week by the United Press, dated Sep- 
tember 2, concerning the political party which holds al- 
most 50 per cent of the seats in the British Parliament: 

“‘Rank-and-file members of the British Labor Party 
took a loud and bitter anti-American stand today. 

“The agenda for the annual Party conference was 
sprinkled with strong resolutions criticizing U.S. for- 
eign policy and indicating that ‘anti-Americanism’ may 
be the only issue to reunite the Party. 

“Most resolutions demanded a neutral foreign and 
economic policy. They came almost traditionally, how- 
ever, from the most vocal left-wing sections of the 
Party. The resolutions are almost certain to be watered 
down by the Party leadership and the more conserva- 
tive trade unions. The conservative unions will hold 
the balance of power at the Party conference to be held 
at Margate, England, September 28 to October 2. 

“The rank-and-file demand included a Big Five meet- 
ing, with Communist China attending, admission of the 
Chinese Reds to the United Nations, full trade with 
Communist nations, disarmament, a neutral Germany 
and ‘independence’ from the United States. 

“Not a single resolution criticized Russia. A few 
were even plainly Communistic, although the Party 
prides itself on rooting out Reds. 

“Even though Party leaders succeed in toning down 
the resolutions at the convention, a basic disagreement 
with American policy in trade and in the Far East will 
remain.” 


After reading that dispatch, the American 
people read on September 3 another dispatch by the 
United Press from London: 

“A strike called by the Communist-led electrical 
trades union today affected the Harwell atomic energy 
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station, Britain’s main atomic-research center, and the 
London docks.” 

Rightly or wrongly, many people on this side of the 
Atlantic believe that the British Government, under 
Labor Party rule, was lax in dealing with the infiltra- 
tion attempted by the Communists in Britain. The care- 
less way by which Klaus Fuchs, the spy, was “cleared” 
by the British Government for entrance to American 
atomic-energy projects has not been forgotten. Like- 
wise, in recent months Messrs. Maclean and Burgess, 
two officials of the British Foreign Office—one of them 
familiar with some atomic-energy matters—have fled 
behind the Iron Curtain, though it was known for a 
long time among their friends in London that they 
were active Communists. 

It has been suggested that, instead of denouncing 
Senator McCarthy for crimes he never committed and 
for the alleged loss of liberties by American citizens 
that neither he nor anyone else has taken away from 
any innocent person, the British might better develop 
a McCarthy who, using British methods of procedure, 
can at least stir up as much awareness of the menace 
of infiltration as the American people have today. 


But it is in the realm of foreign policy that 
most of the misunderstanding prevails. The American 
people today despise Communists as much as the Brit- 
ish despised Nazis. The Communists are the same under 
the skin—cruel, ruthless, deceitful and fomenting the 
same “fifth column” treachery that the Nazis used in 
undermining France in the ’30s. To suggest to America 
today the admission of Red China to the Security Coun- 
cil of the U. N. evokes the same bitter reaction as the 
British would have had to a proposal by us in 1944 that 
the British and ourselves forget the indignities we both 
had suffered and begin to “do business with Hitler.” 

Surely our British friends must know that Ameri- 
cans have no real desire to exercise ‘“‘world leadership” 
but prefer to be left to pursue their own ways on this 
continent. Yet no nation can today “go it alone.” We 
need each other. Principles are safer to follow for the 
long run than expediency of the moment. 

We believe the issue is the same as it was after 
Munich. Secretary Dulles, in a speech before the Amefi- 
can Legion last week, made it very clear that you can- 
not appease aggressors. Let us examine all the facts 
objectively—and may we hope that the British and 
ourselves eventually will agree that there can be no 
compromise at any time with evil men. In this way we 
will avert a third world war. 
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For those who take a personal satisfaction in choos- 
ing only the finest in all things, the highlight of 
twilight is a drink made with Kentucky Tavern. 
“The Aristocrat of Bonds’’ has been a part of their 
satisfactory world for generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company « Louisville, Kentucky NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 











he'Rose \ 
whose thorns are 


the horns of a bull 





1 “A raging bull js a 
tough customer. { know-] 
faced bulls mys: ‘{ with na- 
tives I met in south of 
France. But snat “hing a ro. 
sette of ribbon fi 1 between 
the horns of a bull is no 
sport for beginn: rs,” writes 
an American friend of 
Canadian Club. *At Saliers 
I watched my _ bullfighter 
friend, Charles Fidani, at- 
tempt this daring maneuver, 
Suddenly he fell. As he re. 
gained his feet, | rushed out 
to distract the snorting 


bull... 
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2 “Raised to be ornery, the bull had 3 “Taking bigger risks than any Spanish matador, 4 That was a gesture that 
acted up when we'd fastened the rosette | Charles had really earned his prize. He’d reached right deserved returning, and at a 
to his forelock. When I saw Charles fall, between the vicious horns to seize the ‘rose’—but it became nearby cafe I was able to repay 
I ignored my fear. Seeing me, the brute —_my souvenir. “Going into that ring took bravery,’ Charles Charles’ compliment — with a 
charged. I had to run for it... said, and he handed the hard-won rose to me... round of Canadian Club! 


5 “Outside France, the ‘Game of the Ribbon’ Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
is little known. Canadian Club’s fame is more You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
widespread—it’s a favorite almost everywhere.” . .. in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 


is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 
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IMPORTED WHISKY + MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 
IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


